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INTRODUCTION 

This report presents the in-depth processing and interpreting 
of a grading policies study in 1972 at St. Mary^s Junior College 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The study was undertaken and carried 
out by the Studies Conuaittee of this private, paramedical college. 
This Committee and the Educational Policies Committee of the school 
granted permission for the authors of this paper to continue and 
further the analysis of the data collected in that study. Two of 
the authors are members of the Studies Committee and the third is 
a former faculty member with close affiliations to the school. 

The report is presented against the background of current 
junior college research practices ascertained from a survey of the 
literature. It is hoped that the study will be seen as part of a 
new trend in junior college activities. .. .a trend toward account- 
ability through research efforts to collect pertinent and useful 
information. Through this perspective the study gains even more 
value than is inherent in the purpose for which it was designed. 
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CHAPTER 0:i3: 
CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

BACKGROUNDS 

Ever since junior colleges began to take a major role in 
American higher education the movement and many of its aspects 
has been the subject of numerous studies and reports. However, 
junior colleges and junior college faculties have themselves 
avoided research activities. Involvement in research has been 
seen as something that would dilute the educative function and 
discourage the pursuit of teaching excellence that two-year 
schools believe to be the heart of their endeavor, 

A frequent distinction made between the role of the univer- 
sity and the role of the two-year college is that the university 
is involved in research and has research as one of its functions 
while the lower division schools do not. Many writers about junior 
colleges allude to this, state it flatly, or comment that junior 
college faculty are not research oriented and should concern 
themselves with teaching and students rather than the rigors of 
analytical and investigative procedures. Such references have been 
noted in writings by O'Connell, Cohen, Medsker, Harris, Roueche 
and Boggs, and Hartung, for example, (10:3,23;2:xvii, 102; 9:164; 
7:if2; 12:52; 8:1if6) Stating that teaching excellence is an abso- 
lute for junior or community colleges, Hartung writes that they 
"must devote primary energy to achieving this excellence at a level 
surpassing the teaching in those institutions where the principle 
goal is research or is divided between research and instruction." 
(8:1/f6) Another author. Good, says that research contributes to 
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rather than competes v/ith educational functions, and v/onders why- 
research is played dovm or opposed in two-year liberal art schools. 
He believes that there is no basis for the attitude of some instruc- 
tors in small colleges v;bp feel that teaching and research are not 
compatible • iS:k3) Although this view is being expressed by some, 
an inherent conflict between research and education can be argued 
(13:17-22) and junior colleges have traditionally adhered to the 
view that the incompatibility exists. 

Studies of junior college faculty have shov/n that they do not 
want the direct, personal commitment to research that character- 
izes upper division faculty roles. A one-year study of issues and 
problems of junior college faculty was reported in 196? and the 
recommendations from that study indicate that faculty saw research 
as necessary but wanted it done by someone e-».>e. The recommenda- 
tions were for a center for junior college research, an agency to 
do the studies that were necessary (5:85) and for discussion of 
setting up offices of institutional research at each college. 
(5:87) Since 1967 a center for junior college information has 
gained an active role in junior college affairs and institutional 
research has advanced forward. However, the 'teaching only* role 
of two-year college faculty is now seen as counter-productive (l6:1if) 
and faculty are finding themselves involved in research. The focus 
of such involvement is not on individual research but rather on co- 
operation v;ith the support of the broader research that is devel- 
oped under the concepts of ins;:itutional research. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

In recent years there has been a rising tide of demands that 
those responsible for use of resources and efforts identify and 
justify their expenditures of time and facilities and material. 
This pressure has certainly come upon educators (16:9) and as 
they work toward the accountability required of them research has 
tended to become more significant than had been the rule previously. 

Measurement is tl.e key to accountability and unless the 
measurement is accurate and valid it has no value. The need for 
two-year schools to show accurately v/hat they are doing is very 
important to the movement and its future. (7:31; 12:1; 9:l85) 
Society's demand for responsible action is leading junior colleges 
to collect and analyse pertinent data and information and to use 
this in decision making. Two-year college research is being 
forced to take on new dimensions. (l6:Acknov/ledsments) It is a 
strange paradox that those who v/ere so adverse to research should 
be now involved in developing the new concept of research at the 
institutional level. 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

Institutional research is research designed or endorsed by 
the institution to assist it to meet its function. This type of 
research in educational facilities was rare in educational insti- 
tutions but has been increasing rapidly in the last tv/elve years. 
(12:/f8; 16:1; l:28/f; 17:11) The need for adequate research was 
recognized by the American Association of Junior Colleges and 
led that organization to support research activities in the 



tv/o-year schools and to advocate the establishment of research 
offices in every institution* (2:101-105; 12:vii) This support 
of research has been greatly aided by the Educational Resources 
Information Center, EHIC, a nationv/ide information and retrieval 
system through its clearinghouse for junior college information 
at U.C.L^A. ERIC was developed in I966 under a project sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education^ (2:102; 12:vii) Pub- 
lications from this center encourage institutional research, 
identify what it can and should be, and offer leadership to those 
who undertake the task of achieving it^ Their literature recom- 
mends that there be funded offices for research and a research 
staff with responsibility directly to the president. (12:2) 

Junior college institutional research v/as surveyed national- 
ly by Roueche and Boggs in I968 for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The report. Junior College Institutional 
Research: The State of the Art » is frank about the deficiencies 
that exist but did find that the number of studies reported ex- 
ceeded the number found on previous surveys. (12:38) Criticism 
of the calibre of much of the research v/as offered (12:9) but at 
least it is apparent that junior colleges are involved in research 
and perhaps, a^ Cohen suggested, these less adequate efforts are 
but steps on the v/ay to more definitive research. (2:103) 

Emerging guidelines for setting up institutional research 
have been listed in an ERIC publication (16:3-6) As institutions 
engage in more research, gain more expertise, and share it, 
institutional research will become ever more useful. An Associa- 
tion for Institutional Research has been organized and should also 
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further the growth of this new practice of reseaich (12:2) and aid 
in sharing of fundings and useful practices and tools. 

It v/as stated above that institutional research is designed 
to assist the institution towards achieving its purpose. To do 
this it must help solve problems (17j11)i and to be effective it 
must be organized and it must answer the right and most pertinent 
questions. Institutional research should be relied on for insti- 
tutional development, for evaluation of the curriculum, and for 
administrative effectiveness. (12:ii) Five major components of 
institutional research have been listed as: 1. assessment of 
allocation of resources, 2. assessment of student potential, 
3# assessment of achievement, k» analysis of curriculum needs and 
priorities, and 5# assessment of the college's impact on the 
community. (l6:Foreword) Few institutions can yet say that they 
use research in all these areas. Many research efforts are simply 
data collection, for public relations or to gain money for the 
school. (2:ix) In fact most studies in junior colleges are data 
collection about students. (12:38) Such studies may serve a nar- 
row purpose but are only part of the comprehensive information 
that could be used by administration and faculty in responsible 
development of their institution. 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH 

Instructional research is that part of institutional research 
that has to do with the curriculum, with the process of getting 
that curriculum to the student, and with the results of curriculum 
on the student. It has been identified as the area most in need 



of research by junior college researchers. (12:8,53) V/ith the coal 
of high level instruction in junior colleges it is strange that 
this area has not been given the attention it merits. Perhaps it 
is necessary to admit that this is a very difficult area and that 
skill in research methods is needed if worthwhile results are to be 
obtained. Cohen hypothesizes that in 1979 it v/ill still be a pro- 
blem but that there v;ill be on-going efforts in instructional 
research and assessment. (2:101-105) 

One of the aspects of instruction that is a problem to both 
students and faculty is grading practice. Roueche and Boggs 
identify this problem of how grades are awarded and of what im- 
provements can be made in grading as one of the most pressing 
issues facing educators. (12:3) The purpose of this paper is to 
deal with an instructional research effort that surveyed the 
grading practices in a private junior college. 

Because of the focus on grading practices the literature was 
reviewed for any published studies of grading practices. There 
v/ere many articles on trends, on alternative grading systems, and 
on surveys of recorded grades but little on how grades were deter- 
mined in the first place. Nev/ practices have seemed to evolve 
rather than be based on objective findings. Determining grades 
involves a tremendous amount of faculty time and the grading prac- 
tices of every teacher affect every other teacher in the institu- 
tion. With teacher time to account for it v/ould seem advantageous 
to examine grading practices at intervals. (3:227) The examination 
of grading practices discussed in this paper also involved 
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considerable effort and time, and as v/ith all institutional research 
that tine and effort will not have value until the findings lead to 
some form of action and to change in the institution. 

RESEARCH AT ST. MARY'S JUNTO!? COLLEGB * 

At St. Mary's Junior College, although there is no funded office 
of institutional research, there is considerable research activity 
that is coordinated through the Studies Committee. This standing 
faculty committee was formed in 1968 as a center for research acti- 
vities in the school. In this role the committee has considered 
proposals for studies, initiated some studies, assisted v/ith develop- 
ment of studies and questionaires, and recently carried through the 
commission of the Educational Policies Committee to survey grading 
practices in the school. 

The committee is not funded but any expenses that have occurred 
have been paid out of general school funds. School secretarial help 
has assisted with tabulating, mailings, or typing as required. Com- 
puter processing of data has not been sought to date but the impres- 
sion is that the committee would be able to obtain this in the met- 
ropolitan area if the need arose. Most of the statistical analysis 
of data about students is developed by the registrar's office and 
is not a responsibility of the Studies Committee. 



♦St. Mary's Junior College is an independent, private, fully 
accredited Junior college chartered in 1964. It has approxi- 
mately 800 students enrolled in seven paramedical fields. 
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This committee meets frequently, often weekly, if connittee 
work load is heavy • Faculty and administration are polled at in- 
tervals for suggestions for studies eind those susges-i^ions are 
valuable in determining priorities for committee action, Reports 
on studies are disseminated to the faculty as well as occasional 
nev/s letters on general information such as publications by faculty 
member, studies in progress, or studies elsewhere that might be of 
interest • 

Roue Che and Boggs, in their monograph on junior college re- 
search, stated that "Practically every two-year college in America 
cculd develop a viable program of institutional research if it 
would just utilize the talents of its present faculty and adminis- 
trative staff." (12:51) At St. Mary's the Studies Committee is an 
attempt to use those faculty members with expertise and those with 
a willingness to be involved in this kind of activity. 

Faculty research committees can be hampered in pi r suing some 
activities simply because they are faculty members and it would 
seem tha*., especially for rreas pertinent to faculty itself, a 
funded staff office v;ould be in a better position to carry out 
certain studies. However, this limitation must be balanced against 
the involvement, interest, and concern that faculty can bring to 
the situation. These can be great advantages if channeled into 
constructive efforts and good methodology. As the committee at 
St. Mary's gains experience problems have tended to resolve them- 
selves but it is admitted they have arisen for those institutions 
that choose to have faculty committees for research the St. Mary's 



experience would seem to indicate that much can be done by such 
a committee. 

It should be noted that administration is represented on the 
St, Mary's committee. The presence of the Vice-president as a 
committee member began some years ago and has expedited the function 
of the committee by making adr . ■ ive approval of studies, of 
costs, and of secretsirial help readily accessible. His office staff 
file the studies and data for the committee. The literature tends 
to relate institutional research to the Vice-presidential level 
(17:1m-) and St, Mary's does have the Vice-president actively 
involved, 

A partial list of studies done at St, Mary's has been included 
in the appendix and it can be noted that much of the research effort 
has gone towards instructional research, St, Mary's has continued 
interest in high quality instruction and has been alert to current 
theory and trends in education. The President has allowed imple- 
mentation and adaptation of new methods and encouraged such 
activity. An example of this is the federally funded project in 
curriculum development that is adapting and implementing an audio- 
tutorial method to the entire nursing program,* This project, 
under the directorship of Dr, Carol Peterson is now in its fourth 
year and research methodology has been used continuously to assess 
the effect of this innovative approach to nursing education. 



* Nursing Project, "Multisensory Tutorial Instruction in A,D. 
Nursing," H,E,V/, Special Project Grant No, 5D 10, NU 00330, 
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Another area of research activity at St, Mary's has been 
the laborious task of preparing for accreditation of the school 
and its various programs. The self-study that is necessary for 
those reports is certainly institutional research, even if, as 
v/as certainly the case, much of it was data collection from 
records and surveys. The actions that resulted from the studies 
are noted in the self-study reports, (IZf) 

SUMI-IARY 

Junior colleges had traditionally avoided research activi- 
ties, but as the trend towards requiring accountability of those 
in responsible positions increases, the two-year school has found 
that research 1p a necessity. Leadership for the development of 
research in junior colleges is coming from the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the Educational Resources Information 
Center, These organizations identify institutional research as 
the way to achieve accountability and suggest that offices of 
institutional research be funded in each college. 

Institutional research is seen as self-study to assess the 
function and to achieve the purpose of the institution. It in- 
cludes all aspects of the institution, its facilities, its re- 
sources, and the curriculum. Research is seen as the v/ay to 
solve problems and to gain information on which decisions can be 
based. 

An example of one private private college's research efforts 
and approach was offered, and an in-depth interpretation of some 
instructional research, a grading practices study, follows. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

PROCESS AND PURPOSE 

A summary statement that describes the process of designins 

the tool used in this study it.ads: 

The mandate to design a tool to discover the 
grading practices of the faculty of St. Mary^s 
Junior College was given to the Studies Com- 
mittee by the Educational Policies Committee 
and recorded as discussed at the January 11, 
1972 meeting of the Studies Committee... 

Several events preceded this mandate from Educational Policies 
Committee and they are listed below in chronological order in an 
effort to clarify the process and the purpose of the questionnaire. 

As recorded in the minutes of their second meeting of the 
school year, (Sept. 21, 1971) the Studies Committee asked the 
question: "Does St. Mary's Junior College have a set of all-school 
concepts with regard to student evaluation". A discussion of the 
possibilities and methods of soliciting research ideas from the 
faculty in order to focus the year's work of the studies committee 
on those areas that are of most concern to the faculty resulted in 
another question: "Could Studies Committee sponsor a survey to 
discover current faculty evaluation methods?" 

A del^cision was reached (Occ. 5, 1971) to proceed with a 
"potential study form" to solicit ideas for search at St. Mary's 
from the faculty and administration and to delay any recommendations 
for a grading practices survey until the results from the "potential 
study form" were returned and reviewed. 

Following the implementation of the "potential study form" 
tho comnittoG revicv/ed the su^cestions from faculty and administra- 
tion concerning future studies (Jan. 11, 1972). Since "grading 
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practices" were frequently mentioned by both faculty and adminis- 
tration and since the results of the potential study form had also 
been reviewed by Educational Policies Committee, the mandate from 
Educational Policies Committee represented the wishes of the facul- 
ty and administration. Recorded in the minutes v/ere ideas about 
and for the grading practices study. Thefie early ideas that re- 
sulted from "brain storminf;" may be considered the first attempts 
at defining the tool and include: 

1. Individual faculty member's personal grading 
philosophy, 

2. Departmental evaluation, 

3. Technical education team versus the individual 
instructor, 

if. Survey of actual practices - questionnaire and/or 
interview, 

5. Semantic/differential as tool. Perhaps to bt used 
first in the study before individual philosophy, 

6. Technical as compared v/ith general education, 

7. Students' perceptions of evaluation. 

The chairperson of the Educational Policies Committee met 
(Jan, 25, 1972) with members of the Studies Committee and further 
clarified the "mandate" for the study. The chairperson stated that 
•"Phase 1' of the study should be an evaluation of the current data 
(collection of grading data from 1969-fall to 1972-winter, for 
example^" Further possibilities discussed v/ere: A, What are 
attrition rates? B, Grade distribution (historical) C, Update 
self-study materials D, Current data. 
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By the next meeting the ctudies committee had compiled a 
list of nine questions that they felt ought to be answered by the 
questionnaire • Following is the list of questions; it should be 
noted that the first four questions are important for the further 
refinement of the questionnaire, since specific committee mem- 
bers v/ere assigned at this meeting to prepare preliminary questions 
for the questionnaire based on these first four questions: 

1 • V/hat are the existing grading methods in the 
various courses at St, Mary's Junior College? 

7l. y/hat are the ways these grades are determined? 
That is, v/hat evaluation systems (practices) are 
used to determine the grades given' in the various 
courses? 

3# V/hen all evaluation results for a given course 
are in, how is the grade distribution actually 
determined? 

In a given course, does the faculty member' 
(members) consider variables other than points 
or scores earned on established tcols? If so, 
what are they? 

5« For each course, what is the grade distribution 
over the past three years? 

G. V/hat are the overall attrition rates in the 
various courses? 

?• V/hat are the attrition rates in the various 
courses according to program? 

8<. V/hat is the attrition picture as it relates to 
failure in the major versus failure in required 
general education courses? 

9# V/hat is the attrition picture in relationship to 
specific courses in a program* How is the attri- 
tion related to dismissals versus dropout of own 
accord? 

These questions in turn were reviewed the following 
meeting (Feb. 15| 1972)* By the time of the next meeting of the 
committee (April if, 1972), the committee had a composite 
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questionnaire made up of "revised" questions from the four commit- 
tee members. These were reviewed and revised again. Also dis- 
cussed at this meeting was the method of giving the questionnaire 
to the faculty: 

"It was decided that this committee will turn the 
questionnaire over to Educational Policies Commit- 
tee for their reaction and implementation." 

The Educational Policies Committee recommended some re- 
finements as did members of the Studies Committee, and these were 
accomplished during the meeting (April 11, 1972). The distribution 
data v/as being considered as the minutes indicate: 

"The final draft, (including an introductory letter by 
Educational Policies Committee) should be ready for 
implementation within two or three weeks" (#1if,71-72) 

Final work on preparing the questionnaire for handout to 
faculty v/as concluded on April 18, 1972. The deadline for comple- 
tion of the questionnaire was set at May 8, 1972. Plans v/ere dis- 
cussed for the sample test gathering, which would complete the 
fact gathering phase of the questionnaire. 

The Studies Committee concluded the school year (Spring 
V/orkshop) with a decision to review the completed questionnaires 
next fall workship, after they had been tallied during the summer. 

According to the minutes of the studies committee during 
fall workshop, the group discussed the results of the questionnaire 
and were asked by Educational Policies Committee to prepare com- 
ments and reflections on the findings. (See Appendix E for de- 
tailed memo to Educational Policies Committee from Studies Commit- 
tee, dated November 17, 1972) 
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The Studies Committee began v/ork on the data collected and 

it V7as decided that for the next meeting the committee members 

would prepare the follov/ing: 

"All members should have reviewed both sets of data 
(general cind technical education) and made written 



At the next meeting, the committee reviewed their combined 
observation, which in turn were summarized by the chairperson 
for distribution to Educational Policies Committee, One of the 
major points discussed at this meeting was the possibility of 
using the data from the questionnaire in such a v/ay as to gain the 
most information out of the available data. The committee dis- 
cussed and approved the request of two members of the committee, 
who, with a former faculty member, wished to do a more complete 
analysis of the data as a partial fulfillment of a University of 
Minnesota course on "Two-Year College*" 
GEITSRAL DBSCRIPTION OF THB POPULATION 

A questionnaire was selected as the method for collection 
of data, because it v/as possible, and seemed desir\^able to obtain 
information from the entire faculty population of fifteen general 
education faculty and thirty-two technical education faculty* A 
questionnaire, with a cover letter, describing the purpose of the 
study, was distributed to each of the forty-seven faculty members* 
(See Appendix F for copy of letter and questionnaire) Faculty 
members v;ere given three weeks to complete the questionnaire* All 
but one faculty nember completed and returned their questionnaire 
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within the alloted time. With additional encouragement the final 
questionnaire was returned, thus making the final returns one 
hundred per cent. 

Both general and technical education have both full time 
and part time members of their staff, V/ithin the technical edu- 
cation faculty, one of the seven technical programs, namely nurs- 
ing, operates v;ithin a structure that differs from the other six 
programs and therefore has a significant influence on the inter- 
pretation of the data. Due to the size of the program, (approxi- 
mately one half of the student body majored in nursing in fall 
quarter, 1971), the administrative structure of the nursing pro- 
gram is such that there are tv;o co-directors, each of v/hom is 
responsible for a team of faculty for each of the two respective 
years. The freshman co-director is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a team of ten faculty; thfe sophomore co-director is 
responsible for the administration of a team of eight faculty 
members. In completing the questionnaire therefore, each of the 
co-directors completed a portion of the questionnaire for her 
respective team members. The remainder of the questionnaire v/as 
completed by the individual member of the team. 

Another factor related to, but not directly effecting the 
study, is the existence, during this time (winter quarter, 1972) 
of a federally funded nursing project. The director and faculty 
of this project (N = 6) v/ere not included in this study because 
they v/ere involved in ini^ovative curriculum development and v/ith 
intensive evaluation of grading procedures v/ithin the project. 
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Therefore they v/ere not included in this questionnaire population 
due to the experimental nature of the project and already selected 
control group factors. 
TOOL DESCTIPTION 

The questionnaire v/as eight pages long and consisted of 
three major parts: Part One: Evaluation tools and approaches to 
tools; Part Two: The overall approach to grading; Part Three: 
Personal and social factors effecting grading practices. 

The total faculty, v/ith the exception of the members of the 
nursing program teams, (N = 18) and the Nursing Project members, 
(N = 6) completed the same eight page questionnaire. In addition, 
all technical education faculty, including the nursing program 
teajn nembers (N = 6) completed an extra one-page form relating to 
the grading practices used in the clinical experience. 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Data from the completed questionnaires were compiled and ana- 
lyzed for both general and technical education member groups. There 
are 15 members of the general education faculty teaching a total of 
thirty-one courses. As noted in Chapter II, the 31 courses included 
those v/hich are traditionally taught in the V/inter Quarter of every 
year. Tv/o of the courses included in this study were taught in the 
Spring Quarter of 1972, and one course v/as taught in Fall Quarter, 
1971. 

Technical education faculty members numbered 32, who teach a 
total of 20 courses. It should be noted that within one of the 
technical programs, namely nursing, team teaching is utilized as the 
method of teaching. Twenty of the 32 technical education faculty 
members are on the two teams v/ithin the nursing program. 

The questionnaire was divided into three major parts; Part I: 
Evaluation TooIj and Approaches; Part II: Overall Approach to Grac- 
ing; and Part III: Other Factors in Evaluation. Each of the parts 
were analyzed for both general and technical education faculty 
members with differences noted and comparisons made between them. 

All of the faculty members (100 per cent) returned the ques- 
tionnaire resulting in a total of if 7 respondents. 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES OF GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY MMERS 

The first part of the questionnaire was designed to obtain 
information relative to the kinds of tools or approaches used by 
the faculty members in the evaluation of their respective students. 
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Data pertaining to the frequency with v/hich each tool or approach 
was used are contained in Table 1 . 

Table 1 

Frequency of Use of Selected Evaluation Tools or 

Approaches 
(N = 31 courses) 



Frequency 
of Use 


Selected Evaluation Tools/Approaches 


16-18 


Final course grade; Unit tests 


13-15 


Final exam; V/ritten quizzes 


10-12 


Special projects 


7-9 


Midquarter; Other 




Oral tests (quizzes); Term papers 


1-3 


Situational test; Lab worksheets; 
Book reports; Case studies 


0 


Clinical lab conferences; Clinical 
lab performance; Abstracts of journal, 
articles; Patient/Client care plans 



A final course grade and unit tests were noted as the most 
frequently utilized evaluation tools or approaches. Special projects 
were also frequently used. One example of a special project was "a 
special research project". All but two respondents gave no indica- 
tion of the nature of the special project. Those tools and approaches 
listed as "Other" were checked in 9 (29 per cent) of the responses. 
Examples of "other" were: attendance, study skills aids, in-class 
writing exercises, subjective evaluation of process and production 
of art works, and weekly written reports. 
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Among the least frequently utilized tools or tools which were 
not utilized at all were- those which are directly related to clinical 
experiences. It appears that many of these tools are not appropriate 
methods of evaluating general education courses. 

Part II of the questionnaire was related to methods of evalua- 
tion. Five responses were possible for each of the tools and 
approaches. The type of evaluation method in relation to each of the 
tools or approaches is summarized on Table 2, on the following page. 
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Table 2 



Frequency of Selected Methods Used in Reporting Evaluation 

to Students 
(N = 51 courses) C^tuteMC ^I'ac^^r.^^j 



Frequency 
of Method 




Methods of Ret)ortinn Performance to Students: 


Points 


Letter Grade 


Score on 
Rating Scale 


Pass/No Pass 

Satisfactory/ 

Unsatisfactory 


Other 


16-13 












13-15 




Final course 
grade 


— 


— 


— 


10-12 


— 


Unit tests; 
Final exam 








7-9 


Unit tests, 
Final exam 


V/ritten quiz- 
zes; Special 
projects; 
Midquarters 








( 


V/ritten quiz- 
zes; Midquar- 
ters 


Oral tests; 
Terra papers 


Final exam 


Other 




1-3 


Final course 
grade; Oral 
tests; Spec, 
projects 


Other 


Unit tests; 
V/ritten quiz- 
zes; Final 
course grade; 
Midquarter 


Written quiz- 
zes; Book re- 
ports; Case 
studies; 
Special 
projects 


Special pro j . ; 
V/ritten quizzes 
Unit tests; Ora 
tests; Terra 
papers 


0 

( 


Situational 
tests; Lab. 
worksheets; 
Clin. lab. 
conferences; 
Clin. lab. 
performance ; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Term 
papers; Case 
studies; Pa- 
tient/client 
care plans; 
Other 


Situational 
tests; Lab. 
worksheets; 
Clin. lab. 
conferences; 
Clin. lab. 
perforraance; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Case 
studies; Pa- 
tient/client 
care plans 


Situational 
tests. Lab. 
worksheets; 
Clinical lab . 
conferences; 
Clin. lab. 
perforraance; 
Book report; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Case 
studies; Pa- 
tient/client 
care plans; 
Term papers; 
Special 
projects; 
Other 


Unit tests; 
Midquarter; 
Final exami- 
nation! Sit- 
tests; Lab. 
worksheets; 
Oral tests; 
Clin. lab. 
performance; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; 
Term paper; 
Patient? 
client care 
plans; Final 
course grade 


Midquarter; 
Final exam; Sit 
tests; Lab. 

Clin. lab. per- 
formance; Book 
reports; Journa 
abstracts; Case 
studies; Patien 
client care 
plans; Final 
course ^^rade; 
Other 
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The most frequent method of reporting performance to students 
was in the form of a letter grade. The four remaining methods were 
used less than half or 50 per cent of the time. It should be noted 
that many faculty members used several of the above methods. An 
example of "other" ways of reportin^ evaluation to students was to 
give them an "Incomplete" until the contract grade was obtained. 

Part III of the questionnaire related to standards of grading. 
Four responses were possible. An analysis of these responses to the 
tools and approaches is given in Table 3f on the following page. 
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Table ; 



Grading Standards in delation to Tools/Approaches 
in General Education Courses 



Frequency 
of Method 


Letter Grades were Determined i^ccordin^' to* 


ADsoiute 
Standards 


relative 

Performance 

(Curve) 


Aajusted to 
Fit Performance 


Jo Letter Grades; 
Other Evaluation 


16-18 


— 




— 




13-15 










10-12 










7-9 


— 


Final exam; 
Final course 
grade; Writ- 
ten quizzes; 
Unit tests 


Final course 
grade 








Special pro- 
jects; Mid- 
quarters 


Special proi. ; 
Unit tests; 
Oral tests; Term 
paper; Other 


Written quizzes 


1-? 

( 


Unit tests; 
Final course 
grade; Spec, 
projects; 
y/ritten quiz- 
zes; Midquar- 
ters; Final 
exam 


Situational 
tests; Book 
reports; 
Other 


V/ritten quizzes; 
Midquarter; 
Final exam 


Unit tests; Final exam; 
Case studies 


0 


Situational 
testsj Lab. 
worksheets; 
Clin. lab. 
conferences; 
Clin. lab. 
performance; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; 
Term paperc; 
Case studies; 
Patient/ 
client care 
plans; Other 


Laboratory 
worksheets; 
Oral tests; 
Clin. lab. 
conferences; 
Clin. lab. 
performance; 
Jcv jal ab- 
stracts; 
Term papers; 
Case studies 
Prtient/ 
cl lent care 
plans 


Unit tests; Sit- 
uational tests; 
Lab. worksheets; 
Clinical lab. 
conferences; 
Clinical lab. 
performance; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Case 
studies; Pat^/ 
client care 
plans 


Midquarter, situational 
tests; Laboratory work- 
sheets; Or^l tests; 
Clinical laboratory con- 
ferences; Clinical 
laboratory performance; 
Book reDorts: Journal 
abstracts; Term papers; 
Patient/client care plans; 
Special projects; Final 
course grade; Other 
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A variety of grading standards v;ere used by the general educa- 
tion faculty nerabers as noted in Table 3# It appears that the most 
frequent practice was use of the normal curve or determining grades 
according to the relative performance of students, emd adjusting 
letter grades which were determined according to pre-established 
standards to fit the performance of the students in the class* Among 
the "other" methods of recording performance; that is, "other" than 
letter grades, v/ere subjective evaluation of the process and produc- 
tion of art works. 

The extent to which students v/ere told the criteria for a 
given grade level before an assignment or test and the process of 
translating the evaluation score into a letter grade equivalent in 
general education courses are noted on Tables k ^ind 5# 

Table k • 

Criteria for Grade Level Told Students 
(N = 31 courses) 



yes, 

alv/ays 


Yes, most of 
the time 


Yes, some of 
the time 


No, generally 
not 


No Response 


15 


1 


2 


11 


2 



As noted on Table k$ in one-half (50 per cent) of the general 
education courses, students v/ere given the criteria for the grade 
level prior to an assignment or test. In I8 courses (6lf per cent) 
they were given the criteria either always, most or some of the tine. 
In 11 courses (3'o per cent) students v/ere not so informed. 
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Table 5 



Translation of Evaluation Score to Letter 
Grade Equivalent 
(N 



31 courses)\ 



Yes, all 


Yes, most of 


Yes, some of 


Only on the 


No response 


of the time 


the time 


the time 


final course 


or did not 








grade 


apply 


16 


1 


2 


3 


9 



From the data on Table 5, it appears that in nore than one-half 
(52 per cent) of the general education courses, studcntc are informed 
on how to translate evaluatjuon score to a letter grade equivalent ♦ 
In three (10 per cent) of the courses a translation of the evaluation 
score to a letter grade is given only on the final course grade* In 
9 (29 per cent) of the courses there was either no response given or 
there was no need to translate to a letter grade * 



AITALYSIS OF RESPONSES OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION FACULTY MEMBERS 

Fourteen technical education faculty members completed ques- 
tionnaires. A total of 20 courses are represented. Two of the mem- 
bers, members of the nursing department, completed one questionnaire 
each for their respective members of their teaching teams. These two 
teams represent the remaining eighteen faculty members bringing the 
total to 32. 

Data pertaining to the frequency with which each evaluation 
tool or approach was used is noted on Table 6. 
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Table 6 



Frequency of Use of Selected Evaluation Tools or 
Approaches (N=20 courses) 



Frequency 
of Use 


Selected Evaluation Tools or Approaches 


16-18 


V/ritten quizzes, final e::am, final course G^ade 


13-15 


Clinical laboratory perfornnnce 


10-^2 


Other, Unit tests, Laboratory worksheets. Clinical 
laboratory fi^T;^tv."uignoc- ccvi^^e^c^^ 


7-9 


Kidquarter 


/f.6 


Oral tests. Case studies. Special projects. Journal 
abstracts 


1-3 


Situational tests. Book reports. Term paperb. Patient/ 
client care plans 


0 


None 

9 



The final examination, written quizzes, clinical laboratory 
performance, and the final course grade were the most frequently used 
tools and approaches. "Other" tools and approaches, such as the use 
of programmed texts, lesson and unit plans, simulated laboratory 
tasks, analysis of teacher competencies, talce home exams were also 
frequently used by technical education faculty members. Among the 
least frequently used were book reports, term papers, and patient/ 
client care plans. 

The responses to methods of evaluation for each of the tools 
and approaches are given on Table ?• 
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Table 7 



Frequency of Selected Methods Used in Reporting Evaluation 

to Students-/' T"e-c />//u/,c/*^<: C /)a<r ^/ic^y 



Frequency 
of Methoc. 



Points 



Letter Grade 



T^eFoiei>xMLJc-£-/ To 



Score on 
Ratini: ^og^<- 



Pass/No Pass 
S/U 



Other 



16-18 

13-15 
10-12 

7-9 
1-3 



( 



0 



V/rittcn quizzes; 

Unit tests; 

Final exam 

Final course 
grade; Other 

Midquarter; Lab. 
v/crksheets; Clin, 
lab. performance 

Oral quizzes; 
Clin. lab. per- 
formance; Case 
studies; Journal 
abstracts; Spec, 
projects; Situa- 
tional tests; 
Book report 



Term papers; 
Patient/client 
care plans 



Final 

course ,^rade 



Final exam 



Written quiz- 
zes; Clin, 
lab. perfor- 
mance; Lab. 
worksheets; 
Unit tests; 
I-Iidquarter; 
Special pro- 
jects; Other 



Sit. Tests; 
Oral tests; 
Clin. lab. 
conferences; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stract 



Term 



papers; Case 
studies; Pat. 
client care 
plans 



Clin. lab. 

performance; 
Case stud. ; 
Clinical 
lab. confer- 
ence, writ- 
ten quizzes, 
7ifial exam 



Unit tests; 
Ilidquarter; 
Sit. tests; 
Lab V/orksh. ; 
Oral tests; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Term 
papers; Pat. 
client care 
plans; St)CC. 
pro 3. ; Otlior 



Clinical lab. 
performance 



Clin. lab. 
conf. ; Sicu- 

aticnal 
tests; Lab. 
v/orkshects; 
Oral teste; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; 
Spec, proj.; 
Written 
quiz.; Unit 
tests; Final 
exam; Book 
reports; 
Case stud.; 
Pat ./client 
care plans; 
Final course 
grade; Other 

Ilidquarter; 
Term paper 



Final cours 
grade 



Clin. lab. 

conferoncG ; 
oaso stud. ; 
Clin. lab. 

performance 
Written qu:l 
zes. Final 
exam 



Unit tccts; 
Midquarter ; 
Sit. teats; 
Lab. Works 'I 
Oral tcstn; 
Book report 
Journal ab- 
stracts; To 
papers; Pat 
client care 
pl'^ns J Tiicc 
proj. ; , 
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Among the five methods of evaluation, reporting perfornance 
to students in terms of either points or letter grades v/ere the most 
frequently occuring* The results of more evaluation tools and ap- 
proaches were reported to them in terms of points than any other 
method. It is of note that evaluation results in six courses were 
reported in «'other" than the four traditional methods listed* These 
included attendance, anecdotes on students, class discussion, and 
percentage. 

Standards of grading as reflected in four possible methods are 
reported on Table 8. 
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Table 8 



Frequency of Grading Standards in Relation to Tools 

and Approaches ^<lh aj/c^c O-oh'^/^j^o^ 



Frequency 



Absolute Stan- 
dards 



Relative Per- 
formance 
(curve) 



Adjusted to Fit 
Performance 



No Letter Grades 
Given, Other 
Evaluation 



16^18 

13-15 
10-12 

r-9 
if-6 



( '-5 



0 



Final course 
grade 



Lab v/orksheets; 
Clinical lab. 
performance; 
Written quiz- 
zes; Unit test; 
Hidquarter; 
Final exam; 
Other 



Situational 
tests; Oral 
tests; Clin, 
lab. conf . ; 
Book reports; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; Term 
papers; Case 
studies; Pat. 
client care 
plans; Spec, 
projects 



Final course ^^rade; 
Written quizzes; 
Unit tests; Final 
exam.; l-Iidquarter; 
Lab. worksheets; 
Clinical lab. per- 
formance; Other 



Situational tests; 
Oral tests; Clin, 
lab. conferences; 
Book reports; 
Journal abstracts; 
Term papers; Case 
studies; Patjent/ 
client care plans; 
Special projects 



Written quiz- 
zes; Final 
exam. ; Other 



Unit tests; 
Hidquarter; 
Clin. lab. 
performance; 
Lab. v/ork- 
sheets; Clin, 
lab. conf.; 
Journal ab- 
stracts; 
Spec. proj. 

Situational 
tests; Oral 
tests; Book 
reports; Term 
papers; Case 
studies; Pat./ 
client care 
plans; Final 
course grade 



Final exam; 
Clin. lab. 
conference 

Written quizzes; 
Clinical lab. 
performance; Lab. 
v/orkshcet s ; Ot l^cr ; 
Unit tests; Oral 
tests 

Situational tects; 
Hidquarter; Journa 
abstracts; Case 
studies; Spec, pro 
jects; Book report 
Term papers; Pat./ 
client care plans 



Final course grade 
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A variety of gradinc standards are used by the technical educa- 
tion faculty members as noted above in Table 8. It appears that the 
most frequent practice is that of determining lecter grades according 
to pre-established standards and adjusting them to fit the perfor- 
mance of students, "Other" standards v/ere also used fairly frequent- 
ly • IIo example is cited of what these other standards may be. 

The extent to which students v;ere informed regarding criteria 
for a given grade level before an assignment or test and the process 
of tranclating the evaluation score into a letter grade equivalent in 
technical education courses is reflected on Tables 9 and 10, 



Table 9 

Criteria for Grade Level Told to Students 

(N = 23) 



Yes, always 


Yes, most 
of time 


Yes, some 
of time 


No, not generally 


11 


k 


2 


6 



As noted on Table 9| in 1 1 (^8 per cent) of the courses, students 
are given criteria for grade level prior to an assignment or test; 
v/hile in 6 (26 per cent) courses, students are not so informed. In 
17 courses (7^ per cent) students are given the criteria either 
always, most, or some of the time. 

Table 10 

Translation of Evaluation Score to Letter Grade Equivalent 

(H =^21) TBcmaj/c^c ^^uc^ahoaJ 



Yes, all of 
time 


Yes, most of 
time 


Yes, some of 
time 


Only on final 
course grade 


11 


2 


1 


7 
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From the data on Table 10, it appears than in 11 (52 per cent) 
of the courses, students are informed how to translate the evalua- 
tion score to a letter grade equivalent. In 7 (33 P^r cent) of the 
courses a translation of the evaluation score to a letter grade 
equivalent is given only on the final course grade. In U (6? per 
cent) of tho courses, students are given a translation score either 
all, most, or some of the time. 

Various types of examinations were used in both general and 
technical education courses. The frequency of the variety is noted 
on Table 1 1 , 

Table 11 



Frequency of Types of Examination Used in General and Technical 

Education Courses 



Types of Examination 


Freauency of Use in 


Courses: 


General Education 


Technical Education 


Quizzes (written) 


7 


15 


Unit Tests 


10 


9 


Midquarter 


k 


7 


Final Exam 


7 


16 



Unit tests v;ere the most frequently used types of examination 
in general education courses; v/hile in both general and technical 
education courses midquarter tests were the least frequently used 
types of examinations. In technical education courses, the final 
examination and written quizzes were the most frequently used types 
of examinations. 
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The second part of the questionnaire related to the overall ap- 
proach to grading as reflected in letter grades, points, and percent- 
age ♦ In general education courses, the list of possible final grades 
is listed on Table 12, 

Table 12 



Possible Final Grades in General and Technical Education 

Courses 



Possible Grades 


Freouency of Use in: 


General Education 
K = 31 


Technical Education 

n = 2J 


A 


30 


21 


B 


30 


21 


C 


30 


21 


D 


26 


17 


F 


27 


15 


I (Incom-Dlete) 


26 


17 


P (Pass)" 


1 


0 


NP (IIo Pass) 


1 


0 


Other 


1 


0- 



It appears that the traditional letter grades A through F are 
possiblj. in all courses at St. Mary's Junior College. Grades of Pass, 
No Pass and Other are possible in general education courses only. 

V/hat does a letter grade of D mean to the general and technical 
education faculty members? Responses to this question are noted on 
Table 13* 
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Table 13 

Meaning of Letter Grade of "D" in General and Technical Education Courses 



Meaning of ■ Responses 



Letter Grade 
of "D" 


General Education 
(N=25) 


Technical Education 
(N=16) 


Below average passing 
work 


20 


6 


Level of work Is 
Inadequate 


5 


9 


^Minimum level to be 
safe practitioner 


1 


5 


*Below level to be 
safe practitioner 


0 


12 


**Minlmally adequate 
preparation for sub- 
sequent study 


10 


2 


"fr*Inadequate preparation 
for further study 


0 

1 


0 


*for program courses only 
**for general education courses only 



From the data on Table 13, in 20 general education courses (80 per cent), 
faculty perceive a letter grade of "D" to represent below average passing work. 
In 5 (20 per cent) of general education courses, "D" represents a level of work 
which is, in essence, inadequate. 

In technical education courses, faculty members perceive a letter grade 
of **D" as the level of work Inadequate in 9 (56 per cent) of the courses; and a 
level of performance below that of a safe practitioner in 12 (75 per cent) of the 
courses. Within technical education courses, the interpretation of *'D'* as 
"below average passing work'^ and ''minimum level to be a safe practitioner*' was 
offered by faculty in only five to six courses. Upon examination, it was found 
that three of these represented courses which contained the largest number of 
students, namely nursing. In effect, the interpretation of the letter grade "D** 
by the minority in technical education courses, corresponds to the interpretation 
of the majority in general education courses. 
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Table \k 

Letter Grades Determined by Number of Points 
in General and Technical Education Courses 



Responses 


General Education 


Technical Education 


N = 31 


H = 20 


Yes 


7 


17 


No 


17 


2 



In determining the final grade for courses in 7 general educa- 
tion courses (23 per cent) points v/ere accumulated, while in 1? tech- 
nical education courses (85 per cent) they were so derived. In 17 
(55 per cent) of general education and 2 (10 per cent) of technical 
education courses letter grades were not determined by accumulation 
of possible number of points. 

The extent to which faculty members assigned a percentage of 
students to each of the level grades is noted on Table 15# 



Table 15 

Assignment of Percentage of Students to Grade Level 



Responses 


General Education 


Technical Education 


N = 31 


N = 20 


Yes 


3 


0 


No 


27 


21 



Neither general nor technical education faculty members tended 
to assign a percentage of students to each of the grade levels as 
noted on Table 15# Of those who did in general education courses, 
the distribution is noted on Table 16. 
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Table 16 



Assignment of Percentage of Students to Each Grade Level 

N = 3 



Grade Level 


Percentage of Students 




0-25 


26-50 51-75 


76-100 


A 






1 


B 


2 


2 


1 


C 




3 1 




D 


3 






F 


2 







Choices open to students in completing c^i'rse requirements in 



both general and technical education courses is noted on Table 17* 
The degree to v/hich choices are allowed and factors related to these 
choices are noted. 

Table 17 



Choices of More than One V/ay to ComiDlete Course Requirements 



( .oices or Responses 


U Z --^1^ ; A = , 

Responses ! 


General Education N=31 


Technical Education 11=20 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Choice of more than one way 
to complete requirements 


21 


10 


17 




Once option chosen, 

ability to change to another 

during quarter? 


11=10 


N=if 


3 


5 


1 


3 


Options devised: 

a, instructor at beginning 
of quarter 

b, instructor v/ith student 

c, student v/ith approval of 
instructor 


6 
2 

2 


3 
0 

2 


Option for student to design 
own course of study? 




6 


3 


1 


V/ith option, any grade in 
course possible? 


1 


8 


5 ' 


1 


Student to meet preliminary 

^ riteria? 


7 


2 


h 


0 


Formal, v/ritten contract 
for option? 


8 


1 


3 


1 
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As noted on Table 17i in 21 general education courses (68 per 
cent), students v/ere in essentially the same sequence and responsible 
for the same work v/hile in 10 courses (32 per cent) students had the 
choice of doing any of several types of v/ork. In 1? technical educa- 
tion courses (85 per cent) students v/ere responsible for the same 
work, while in h courses (20 per cent) they had the choice of doing 
several types of v/ork, V/ithin both general and technical education 
courses, there was some possibility to change to another option v/ith- 
in the quarter for some of the courses. Among manners in v;hich 
options v;cre devised, the mo: frequently occuring one v/as that of the 
instructor devising the option at the beginning of the course in both 
general and technical education courses in contrast to either the 
instructor doing so in consultation v;ith students or by students v/ith 
approval of their instructor. In general education courses there v;as 
a greater opportunity for the student to design his ov/n course of 
study. Any grade that v/as ordinarily possible to obtain in a course 
v/as also possible for students v/ho selected options v/ithin general 
education courses; v/hile in technical education courses the possibility 
of certain gradeo v/ere limited. Ordinarily students v/ere not expected 
to meet preliminary criteria for one of the options in either general 
or technical education courses. Generally, n" formal, v/ritten con- 
tract v/as in use for options in either general or technical education 
courses. 

The extent to v/hich students "contracted" for the final course 
grade is reflected on Table I8, The grades for v/hich they could 
contract are also given as well as any changes of contracts. Limita- 
tions associated v;:lLh student freedom, difforcnccs noted, and criteria 
for contracting are also included. 
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Table 18 



( "Contracts" for Final Grades in General and Technical 

Education Courses 



Questions 
Contracts Used? 


'ResDonses for: 


General Educ. Courses 

N=31 


Techriical 3duc, Courses 
N=20 


Yes 
6 


No 
20 


Yes 
2 


No 
15 


Grades for Which Students 
Contracted: 

A 
B 
C 
D 
F 

Pass/lIc Pass 
Satis ./Unsatis^ 


6 
6 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 




2 
2 
2 
1 

0 
1 

0 


0 


Change of Contract? 
Yes, higher or lower 
Yes, higher only 
Yes, lower only 
No, no change 


5 
1 

0 
0 




2 
0 
0 
0 




I( itations Associated v/ith 
Student's Freedom 

Re-^negotiation 

Deadlines 

Original level 


5 
3 
2 

3 


16 


0 
1 

0 
0 


2 


Haxn uxixerences notecii 
More and better work 
Better work 
More work 


6 
1 

0 




1 

0 
0 




Criteria for grades deter- 
mined: 

Instructor only 

Instructor with students 

Students 


h 
h 

0 




1 

0 

0 




Formal, written contract? 


0 


6 




1 



From the dr on Table 18, ordinarily students did not contract 
for final course grades in either general or technical education 
courses. In those courses where they con J^act for grades it was pos- 
sible to contract Tor the traditional A-D s:;r:toni. IIo contract was 
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available for a grade of "F", No Pass, or Satisfactcr|r/Unsatisfactory. 
In one course in technical education it v/as possible for a student to 
contract for a Pass grade. Once contracts v/ere made, it v/as possible 
generally to change during the quarter for either a higher or Icv/er 
grade. It v/as generally felt by both general and technical education 
faculty members that the contract system did not place limitations 
upon student's freedom. The primary differences noted in comparing 
the "contract" =;ystem v/ith the others used v/ere that students produced 
more and better v^ork. The manner in vjhich grades v/ere determined was 
primarily by either the instructor or the instructor in consultation 
with the students. There v/ere not formal, v/ritten contracts in 
general education courses, v/hile only one in technical education 
courses. 

The extent to v/hich faculty members are satisfied with the pre- 
sent grading system v/as attained, v/ith results appearing on Tabic ""g. 



Table 19 

Satisfaction of General and Technical Education 
Faculty Members v/ith Grading System 



Sa ^isfaction 


Responses of: 


with Grading System 


General 


Educ, Faculty 
N=31 


Technical Educ, Faculty 
11=20 




Yes 




No 


Yes 


No 




18 




10 


12 


7 



In 18 (60 per cent) general education courses, faculty members 
indicated satisfaction v/ith the present grading system; in 12 (60 per 
cent) technical education courses, faculty members likev/ise indicated 
satisfaction v/ith the present system. 

t 
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Those respondents v/ho had plans to change the gradinc system 
of their courses the next quarter in v/hich they were taught, had a 
variety of changes planned* These changes have been summarised in 
Table' 20* 



Table 20 
Changes in Grading Plans 





Technical Educ* Courses 


General Educ* Courses 


Grading practices 


6 


k 


Special projects 




5 


Contract system 


1 


k 


Changes in testing 


1 


2 


Faculty-student 






evaluation of 






course 


2 





SULMAOT: Six responses (GOF/o per cent) of those faculty v/ho teach 
technical education courses, indicated that they planned changes in 
grading practices v/ithin their course. Three of the six respondents 
specifically mentioned the desire to put the clinical portion of the 
course on a S-U basis. One technical education respondent, whose 
comment v/as included under the heading of grading practices^ planned 
to design a competency-based evaluation for the "practicum" of the 
course. 

One of the faculty in general education whose response v/as in- 
cluded under the heading of grading practices planned to sv/itch to 
an individual program of instruction involving the use of mastery 
criteria. Five (30 per cent) of the responses of those v/ho teach 
general education courses indicate they planned use of special pro- 
jects Y/hich v/ould effect their grading system. The projects included 
''2vAIviOual interest projects rjid independent study options. Tt is 
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important to note that 26/^ of responses of general education faculty 
indicated that they planned to use the contract system the next 
quarter or malie adjustments in the current use of the contract sys- 
tem: For example "as a result of student questionnaire results 

more mobility of changing learning contracts", 

ADVMTAGES OF TIE CUKI?5rrr GPADING SYSTEM AS SEEN BY FACULTY III 

GENERAL EDUCATION: In^ted in rank order, found on Table 21. 

Table 21 



Advantages of Current Grading System as Indicated 
by General Education Faculty Members 



ADVAITTAGE (Generalized from Rav/ Data) 


m^S^-R OF 
RESPONSES 


1. 


Student chooses mode of work and evaluation 


7 


2. 


Less emphasis on Grade Point Average and class 
standing 


6 


3. 


Use of curve: more flexible 


6 


k. 


Variety of projects to grade 


k 


5. 


Student kept current on progress 


3 


6. 


Vse of grade raising incentives (drop tests, re- 
v/ri'-es or additional papers) 


3 


7. 


Use of subjective tests 


3 


8. 


Student performance better 


3 


9. 


Easy 


2 


10. 


Grade is evidence of thinking 


2 


11. 


Students work against each other 


1 


12. 


Grading at end of course = better student 
cooperation 


1 


13. 


Grade doesn't depend on discussion 


1 



ADVAIITAC-ES OF CUI?I?ENT GRADIIIG SYSTSl-I AS SEE:I BY FACULTY IN TECmilCAL 
EDUCATION: listed in ranlc order are found in Table 22, 



Table 22 

Advantages of Current Grading System as Indicated 
by Technical Education Faculty l-Iembers 



ADVANTAGE (Generalized from Sav; Data) 


nuiBErj OF 

RESPONSES 


1. 


Students and faculty kept current on student 
progress 


6 


2. 


Variety of evaluation tools used to arrive at 
final grade 


5 


3. 


Ease of grading 


5 


^1. 


Use of point system: as indicator of relative 
Wrights 




5. 


Balan'^e of laboratory and lecture credits 




6. 


Use of objective tests 


3 


7. 


Adjust individual student grade to group per- 
formance 


3 


8. 


Ability to grade student behavior in the labora- 
tory experience 


3 


9. 


Flexibility 


2 


10. 


Student incentive 


2 


11. 


Use of more quizzes instead of one midquarter 


1 


12. 


Use of subjective tests 


1 


13. 


Use of P-NP, which is later averaged 


1 



Table 23 summarizes those responses that were given by the faculty 
as most sicnificant advantages of current grading systems* Tv/o items 
were requested of each respondent for each course taught • Responses 
were classified and are listed in rank prder within each classification. 

Thc^ nuhijcr indicates the nur.ibcr 01 responses that coulu bo ^-oncrali^'.O'I 
under the Guh-classiiication* " 
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Table 25 



Advantacof? of Current Gi-ading Systems as InaicuLcjd 
by General and Tecl nical "iMucation Faculty Ilenbers 



L.I\AL r^.DU v:Li 










ITo. of 




iio. or 


Flexibility 


Ites'oonses 


Flexibility 




1 . Students choose mode of 
work and evaluation 


7 


1. Variety of evaluation 
tools = final grade 


5 


2. Less enphasis on G.P^A, Zz 
cl. sta:id. 


6 


2. Adjust final grade to 
group 


3 


3# Use of curve = more 
flexibility 


6 


3. Flexibility 


2 


if. Variety of projects to 
grade 


k 


if. Use of P-NP v/hich is 
later averaged 


1 


Currency-Frequency 




Currency-Freaucncy 




1 . Student kept current on 
progress 


3 


1 . Student-faculty keep 
current 


6 


2. Use of grade = raiding 
incentives 


3 


2. Use of point system = 
relative v;ts. 

3. Use of more quizzes = 
no midquarter ' 


if 
1 


^ Student Performance 




Student Performance 




1 , Student performance 
better 


3 


1 • Ability to grade stu- 
dent behavior in lab. 
experience 




2* Grade = evidence of 
thinking 


2, 


2. Stuaent incentive 




3# Students work against 
each other 


1 






If. Grading at end ox 
course = better 

comprehension 


1 






Ease 




Ease 




!• Easy 


2 


1 . East of grading 


5 


Evaluation Tool 




Evaluation Tool 




1. Use of subjective 
tests 


3 


1. Balance of lab. & 
lecture credits 


h 


2. Grade doesn't depend 
^ on discussion 


1 


2. Use of obj. tests 

3. Uso of subj. tests 


3 
1 


TOT. 


".L i;-2 
3) ifl 
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Sm^mm O? ilDVAlITAGES OF CUI^RENT GRADING SYSTEII 

GEITBR/VL EDUCATION FACULTY 

The majority oi the general education faculty's responses 
(55 P^r cent) could be summarized under the general category of 
the "advantages of flexibility" • Under this heading the greatest 
frequency of responses v/as under the sub-category of "students 
chose mode of v;ork and evaluation" • Also of great frequency v/ere 
those responses which stressed the advantages of de-emphasizing 
the grade point average and class standing, as well as those 
responses which stressed the flexibility inherent in the use of a 
modified curve* 

The second 'greatest general classification category {^7% of 
the responses) which could be summarized under the "advantages of 
student performances", has a variety of responses within it* Three 
responses simply state that the student performance is "better"; 
two responses indicate that the grade is evidence of thinking; 
whereas one of the respondents sees an advantage in the current 
system in that "students v/ork against each other"* 

Under the general classification cf the "advantages of cur- 
rency and frequency", lif^ of the responses stressed either the ad- 
vantages of students being kept current on their progress or being 
able to use grade-raising incentives, such as drop tests, re-v;rites, 
or additional papers* 

The majority of responses of the technical education faculty 
fell v/ithin two of the general classifications; the "advantages of 
flexibility" and the "advantages of currency and frequency", v/ith 



each classification receiving 2?;^ of the total responses. The hich- 
est sincle response (15;0 v;as under the "advantages of currency and 
frequency" and represented those responses which stressed the advan- 
tage of 'the current system's ability to keep the students and the 
faculty current on the student's progress in the course. The second 
greatest number of responses in this classification stressed the 
advantage of using the point system, as it was an indicator to the 
student of the relative weights within the course. Under the clas- 
sification of the "advantages of frequency" the highest number of 
responses 03%) were those which stressed the use of a variety of 
evaluation tools, including objective tests, clinical reports, exer- 
cises and quizzes, to arrive at the final grade. Three responses 
under this general classification specifically stressed the advantage 
of being able, under the system, to adjust the individual grade to 
the peer group. 

Under the general classification of the "advantages inherent 
within the evaluation tool", ZOr/o of the total responses were grouped 
under three sub-classifications. Four responses stressed the advan- 
tage of the current system's balance of the clinical and lecture 
credits and three sighted the use of objective tests as an advantage. 

C0MPAT:JTS0:I OF GEIT^T^AL SDUCATIOIT AND TFCIINICAL EDUCATION FACULTY 
l^i^5P0! ! ^J^ ' 

V/hile the majority of the general education faculty (55/0 

seemed to value the advantages of flexibility within their current 

grading system, the majority of the technical education faculty's 

responses fell within a wider range of advantages that include 

flexibility (27>j), currency and frequency {27%) and advantages 
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inherent v/ithin the evaluation tool (20;^) . Since the total number 
of responses are almost the same (G»E», N=/f2 and T^E,, N=Z4-0), and 
given the fact that all the responses have been categorized and 
summarized with the intent of objectivity, it is possible to malie 
the following summary statements by way of comparison: 

The General education faculty members appear to value 
the flexibility and variety of methods of course work and 
evaluation, within their current grading system more than 
do the technical education faculty members, by a ratio of 
2 to 1 (55^5 to Z7%). 

The technical education faculty appears to value the 
advantage of currency and frequency of their grading sys- 
tem more than do the general education faculty members, 
by a ratio of 2 to 1 {27% to 14%) • This indicates their 
stress on current student progress, which in some programs 
includes the use of point systems that cue students to 
relative weights of the material or experience » 

V/ith regard to the classification of the "advantages 
of student performance", approximately (G^E», \7% and 
TtE. 13/0 of the total faculty responses fell v;ithin this 
category and it v/ould appear that only this percentage of 
the faculty saw their current grading practices as an ad- 
vantage to either the better performance of their students 
or the faculty's ability to better judge the performance 
of the student. 



With regard to the classification of the advantage 
of ^'ease of s^adinc", the technical education faculty 
valued this advantage by a ratio of almost 3 to 1 over 
the general education faculty 15;$ to ^%). 

The technical education faculty appears to value 
the advantages of their current evaluation tools as v/ell 
as the relative weights of credits v/ithin their courses 
by a ratio of 2 to 1 (2(>;$ to 10;$ over the G.E. faculty) • 

By combining the last tv/o general classifications it 
appears that the technical education faculty sees an ad- 
vantage in their use of objective tests and the ease of 
grading that occurs (20;$): v/hereas only general edu- 

cation faculty responses sighted ease of grading as an 
advantage^ In contrast to technical education faculty, 
a full 10;$ of the general education faculty saw an ad- 
vantage in their use of subjective exams. 

In conclusion, it appears that the technical educa- 
tion faculty values the use of objective tools and the 
point systems v/hich keep faculty and students abreast on 
class standing. The general education faculty appears 
to value a variety of modes of class v;ork and evaluation 
as v/ell as more emphasis on a flexible curve and subjec- 
tive tools. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF CUBIEIIT GRADING SYSTSI4 AS SEEN BY FACULTY IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES: listed in rand order and found in 
Table 2k. 

Table 2Zf 

Disadvantaces of Current Grading System as Indicated 
by General Education Faculty Members 



DISADVANTAGE (Generalized from Raw Data) No. of 

Responses 

1 . No clear-cut criteria 3 

2, Subject matter = art and religion = difficult to 

grade 3 

3# Lack 01 time - no special interests or projects 3 

k. Booldieeping 2 

5# Can't evaluate class discussion 2 

6# No reward for improvement 2 

7# Lack of student responsibility for deadlines 2 

8# Contracts = possibility of re-v;orking, v/ith 80 

students - no time 2 

9» Contracts = doesn't allov/ students to do D v/ork 2 



10. Student not understand basis for grading 

11. Not flexible 

12. Students become grade conscious 

13. Hard to find "v/orth" 

lift Because of student choice = no real check on 
content 

15. Too many variables 

16. Standard mass education grading techniques 

17# No use of individual performance standard 

or criteria 

18. i^tnnl frnde ^ composite of strengths and 
weaiinosses 
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DJSADVAIITAGES OF CUPR3IIT CtT^ADIIIG 3YSTi^-I AS SH^IT BY FACULTY IN 
TECHIIICAL EDUCATION: listed in ranK order and found on Table 25. 

Table 25 

Disadvanta:;;es of Current Grading Systems as Indicated 
by Technical Education Faculty Members 



DISADVANTAGE (Generalized from P.av! Data) NO. OF 

RESPONSES 

U Subjectivity of evaluating affective domain at 

clinical level 8 

2, Individual differences /f 

3# Lecture grade counts too much in relation to 

clinical 3 

Use of "application" test items 3 

5» Poorly written test questions 2 

6. Can^t distinguish between outstanding and ade- 
quate written work 2 

7# Final grade = composite of strength and 

v;ealinesses ' 2 



8. New textbook = untri-^d test items 1 

9# Keeping track 1 

10. New evaluation tools = threatening to students 1 

1 1 • No grading system is fair 1 

12, Not enough flexibility in grading system 1 

13# Inconsistancies in grades due to different 

clinical instructors 1 

1/f. No "mastery level" work 1 

15» Difficult to determine minimal performance 1 

16# No provision to measure entry level skill 1 

17# Students given responsibility too late 1 

18* Subjective tests = time consuming 1 

19# Quizzes and tests only basis for grade 1 

20. Students don't know grade until the end of 

course 1 
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Table 26 summarizes those responses t'lat were r;ivcn by the 
faculty as most sicnificant disadvantages of current grading sys- 
tems, Tv/o items were requested of each respondent for each course 
taught. The responses were classified and are listed in rank order 
v/ithin each classification. The number indicates the number of re- 
sponses that could be generalized under the sub-classification. 

Table 26 

Disadvantages of Current Grading Systems as Indicated 
uy General and Technical Education Faculty Members 



GE:n?^JAL ^DUCATIoi: FACULTY 



Subjectivity 

1 ♦ Subject matter, art/reli- 
gion = difficult to grade 

2, Can't evaluate class di - 
^ cussion 

3# Hard to find "worth" 
if. Too many variables 



IIO, 01 

Responses 



2 
1 



TEGIITTICAL TlDUCATIOir FACUT.^Y 



Subjectivity 



1 , Subjectivity of evalu- 
ating affective domain 
at clinical level 

2, Can't distinguish - 
outstanding or ade- 
quate v;ork 

3# ilo grading system is 
fair 

if, Inconsistanc les in 
grades due to differ- 
ent clinical instruc- 
tors, 

5# Difficult = minimal 
performance 



iTcaoonscs 



8 

2 
1 

1 
1 



Lack 01 Individualization 

1, Time = no spc, interests 
or projects 

2, No reward for improvement 

3# Contracts = student can't 
opt, for "D" 

^f. Student not understand 
basis of grading 

3, Not flexible 

, ^ , Students become grade 

con:::-' cvz 

7# Stan, mass educ, grading 
technique 

8# Final grade = strengths ?^ 
wealaiosGGS 



3 
2 



Lack of Individualization 

1, Individual differences 

2, Lecture grade counts 
too much 

3# Final grade = strengths 
and we aline sses 

if, IJev; eval, tools = 
threatening to stud, 

5# Not enough flexibility 

6, Students = responsi- 
bility ~ too late 

7# Students don't know 
grade until end 



3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
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Table 26 (Continued) 



( GTrMP.M. EDUCATIO:! FACULTY TUCH'TTCAL TlDUCATTOi: rACUI.TY 



I':olatcd to Tools 


Iln, of 


?:elatecl to Tools 


":o. o" 


U Stud, choice = no check on 
content 

2. No use of individual per- 
formance standard or cri- 
teria 


pp 550 D n F5 G f; 
1 

1 

1 


1. Use of "application" test 
items 

2. Poorly written test ques- 
tions 

3# Ilev; text = untried test 
items 

Subjective tests = 
time consuiiiinc 


4 O V. J J . O •-> 

3 
2 
1 
1 


Criteria 

1 . llo clear-cut criteria 


3 


Criteria 

1 . No "'Tiastery level" work 

2. llo ueasure of entry 
level skxll 


1 

1 


Time Related 
1 . Booklieeping 

? Lack of student responsi- 
\ Lility for deadlines 

3# Contract = possibility of 
re-Y/orking v/ith oO stu- 
dents - no time 


2 

2 

2 


Time Related 

1 • Keeping track 

/ 


1 


TOTAL 30 TOTAL 37 
(PJDAL RSSPOIISES) 28 (REAL R^ISPOIISES) 36 
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SUI-niAT^Y OF pTciADV^iyTAG:""^ or CUI^r^ZIIT GnADIilG SYSTEM 

GEIIERAL EDUCATIOII FACULTY ' 

The Greatest nunber of tiie General education faculty's respons- 
es (hO'i) could be summarized under the general classification of the 
disadvantages brourht about by the "lack of individualiz-^.tion". Kost 
of the responses listed under this general classification could not b 
suinjiiarizod under a sub-clas3iiication, however 10,"^ of the responses 
v/ere suinnarized as: "because of lack of time, no special interest or 
projects". 

The second greatest number of responses (23;<) fell within the 
General classification category of the disadvantages of "subjecti- 
vity" within the current grading system. 10;j of the responses dealt 
with the fact that the subject matter that was taught (art and reli- 
gion) was difficult to grade under any gradjng system, 
TECinilCAL EDUCATION FACULTY 

The greatest number of the I 3chnical faculty's responses 
(38;^) fell within the general classification of disadvantages brought 
about by factors related to subjectivity. V/ithin this category fully 
20;j of the responses stressed the disadvantages of subjectivity when 
evaluating the affective domain, particularly at the clinical level 
of instruction. 

The second greatest number of responses (35:^) fell within tho 
general classification of the disadvantages due to "lack of individ- 
ualization". 10;j of these responses stressed the lack of evaluation 
tools that account for individual differenceo. \7ithin this category 
there was concern over the fact that lecture grades counted for too 

.v" 0 :'rrl -rr.^o nnd thc.t tiv'.^ Ti'r-a grv'-.de was a compos:. -o of 
a student's screngths and wcaltnosses. 
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Under the General classificrtion of disadvanta::es ''related to 
tools" v/here 19;^ of the total responses v/ere summarized, the use of 
"application" test items and poorly v;ritten test items received the 
greatest niunber of responses. 

co::p-\?tso!: of GEincnAL education aiid teciiitical educaticii facitlty 
R2SPo::si;3 

The majority of the total faculty's response fell within the 
two cate::ories of disadvantages related to subjectivity and lack of 
individualization. The coi:!bined percentages of these tv/o categor- 
ies, (G.S. faculty, 63J^ and T.E. faculty, 73:0 represents a signifi- 
cant majority of responses. The total number of responses for gen- 
eral education faculty is 30 counted responses; for technical edu- 
cation faculty the number is 37 counted responses. Given the fact 
that all of the responses have been catagorizcd and summarized with 
the intent of objectivity, it is possible to make the follov/ins 
summary statements by way of comparison: 

The technical education faculty appears to stress the 
disadvantages associated with the problem of subjectivity 
in grading by a ratio o*f 3o/o to 23/!^ over the general edu- 
cation faculty responses. The high number cf responses 
that were summarized in the first sub-classification (con- 
cerning the affective domain at the clinical level of in- 
struction) indicates that of all the disadvantages given 
by the technical education faculty, this area seems to be 
of most concern. 



Approximately 1/3 of both general education and tech- 
nical education faculty's total responses fell v/ithin the 
general classification of concern for the lack of individ- 
ualization within their gradins systems. 

By combining the total percentages of the first tv/o 
jl'oneral classifications (G.E. 63^^ and T.E. 73/^), it appears 
that the total faculty responses indicate a concern for the 
individual students learning process and the faculty's 
ability to evaluate on an individual basis, that learning 
process. 

The technical education faculty appears to be more 
concerned with the disadvantages associated with their 
evaluation tools by a ratio of almost 3 to 1 over the gen- 
eral education faculty (19;^ to T/o^ . 

The general education faculty appears to be more con- 
cerned with disadvantages of time related aspects of their 
grading system by a ratio of 10 to 1 (20^;^ to 2%) over the 
technical education faculty. 
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Dissatisfaction with the grading system may result in chan£;e 
of plans for grading during future quarters the respective course (s) 
is (are) tau^tht. Plans for change are noted on Table 2?. 

Table 2? 



1 

Change of 


General Education 


Technical 


Education 


Flans 


Courses I>31 


Courses 


11=20 

, 1 




Yes 1 Ko 


Yes 


No 




15 1 9 

i 


6 


11 

1 



In 15 (50 per cent) of general education courses, faculty 
members indicated they plan to change grading practices; while in 
6 (30 per cent) of the technical education courses, faculty have 
similar plans. 

Students participated in evaluating the grading system as 
reflected on Table 28. 

Table 28 

Students' Evaluation of lading System 



Generel Education Courses 


Technical Education Courses 


Formal 
Evaluation 


Informal 
Evaluation 


No 

Evaluation 


Formal 
Evaluation 


Informal 
Evaluation 


llo 

Evaluatior 




9 


11 


3 


9 


9 



In 1^ (56 per cent) of the general education courses, and in 
12 (60 per cent) of the technical education courses, students, parti- 
cipated in evaluating the grading system either formally or informally 
In 11 (^^ per cent) of the general education courses, and in 9 
(40 ver cent) of the technical education courses, students did not 
participate in any tyve of evaluation of the system, A formal eval- 
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uation of the grading system vras conducted in only 5 (20 per cent) 
of general education courses and in only 3 (1^ per cent) technical 
education courses. 

IION-ACADEI JC VARIABLES Ii; STUDENT EVALUATION 
General Education Courses 

Non-academic variables, such as personality, background, 
and family responsibility may be important factors in student per- 
formance. The exteiit to which such factors were evaluated in gen- 
eral education courses and assigned weight in computing the grade 
is noted on Table 29. 

Table 29 

Socio-cultural Variables Included in Grade 
Calculation in General Education Courses 

(N=31) 



Socio-cultural Variables 1 

1 




.■issii;;ned 


'weight 




Kone 


Little 


bOLie 


Great Deal 


Dole xasl^ 
for Grade 


Personal Characteristics 


23 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Academic Standing 


20 


3 


1 


0 


2 


Cultural Background 


21 


2 


3 


0 


0 


Racial /Ethnic Group 


; 20 


3 


4 


0 


0 


Financial Factors 


; 23 

! 


1 2 


3 


0 


0 


Family Responsitili Ly 


i 20 


2 


3 


1 


0 



From the data on Table 29, it auDears that socio-cultural 
factors are not considered in grade calculation in the majority of 
general education courses, and play a minor part in only a fev? cour- 
ses. Family responsibility is considered a "great deal" in one 
course. Each of the six variables is assigned "some" or "little" 
weight in as few as one course and as many as four courses. /Vcadenic 
standing is the "sole basis for grades" in two of the courses. 



The extent to v/hlch clascroom variables were included in 
calculatinc grades is reflected on Table 30. 

Table 30 

Classroom Variables Included in Grade Calculation 
in General Education Courses 
(I>31) 





'./ei::ht ^^ssirneri 


Classroom Variables 


L'one 1 


Little' 


oone 


Great Deal 


bole hasis 
for Grade , 


Attendance 


i 

19 


2 


5 


1 


1 


Late Assignments 


23 


0 


4 


1 


0 


Extremely lov7 score 
on a "drop test" 


25 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Make up test 


21 


0 


3 


1 


0 


Student ""s attitude 
toward content 


23 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Student's attitude 
toviard instructor 


25 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Student's attitude 
toward classmates 


1 

i 25 

i 


i 1 


2 


0 


1 

0 


Attire and grooming 
in non-clinical areas 


i 
1 

! 28 


0 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 



Most of the grades in general education courses are calculated 



without reference to selected classroom variables as noted on Table 
30. One of the variables, namely attire and grooming in non-clinical 
areas, has no bearing on grade whatsoever. The other named factors 
are assigned a "little" or "some" v:eight in calculating grades in at 
least one and as many as five courses. Of the eight listed class- 
room variables, attendance is the most frequently considered factor 
in grade calculation. In one course it is the "sole basis for the 
grade" . 

Clinical laboratory experience is a part of several general 
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education course^. The extent to which vai^iables in the clinical 
setting conti^ibuted to grades is sunr^arized on Table 31, 

Table 31 

Clinical Laboratory Variables Included in Grade 
Calculation in General Education Courses 

(Ii=31) 





\\ e i 


it rissi";ned 




Clinical Laboratory 
Variables 


Kone 


Little 




Great Deal 


for Grade , 


Student attire and 
groomins (iDhysical 
dna psycnoi, saieoy; 


9 
5 


Z 
2 


2 
1 


1 

1 


0 
u 


Student attitude 
tov7ard patient 


6 


1^ 


2 


2 


0 


Student attitude to- 
ward instructor and/or 
clinical staff 


11 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Student attitude 
tov^ard content 


10 


2 


1 


2 


0 


Opinions or attitudes 
expressed by clinical 
facility personnel 


9 


1^ 


2 


0 


0 


Direct evaluative data 
from clinical facility 
personnel 


6 


1^ 


3 


0 


0 


Other clinical variables 


1^ 


1 


1 


0 

J 


0 



Clinical laboratory variables play a minor role in calcula- 



ting grades in those general education courses which have laboratory 
as part of the total course as reflected on Table 31* Each of the 
eight variables in considered either a "little" or "some" in from 
one to four of those courses. Factors such as student attire and 
grooming, student attitude to^^'ard patients and content are considered 
"a great deal" in arriving at a grade in one or tvc courses. In 
none of the courses are the above-mentioned clinical variables the 
"sole basis for the grade". 
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Technical .Idncation Courses 

Within technical educGticn courses, the extent to vrhich 
socio-cultural variables were included in grade calculation is 
noted on Table 32. 

Table 32 

Soclo-cultural Variables Included in Grade 
Calculation in Technical Education Courses 

(11=20) 



Socio-cultural Variables 






-rtssirned Ueiprht 




Kone 


Little 


iionie 


Great "Deal" 


dole ifasia 
fcr Grade 


Personal Characteristics 


8 


10 


3 


1 


1 


Academic Standing 


18 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Cultural Eackgroimd 


19 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Racial/Ethnic Group 


20 


1 


0 


0 




Financial Factors 


20 


1 


0 


0 




Family Resoonsibility 


17 


k 


0 


0 


1 0 



Socio-cultural factors do not play an important part in deter- 
mining grades in most of the technical education courses as reflected 
in Table 32. Of the six variables enumerated, personal characteris- 
tics of the student carry a "little" weight in 10 courses and "sone" 
weiGht in 3 courses. This variable is considered a "great deal" in 
one course and is the "sole basis for the grade" in one course. The 
second raost freauently considered factor is that of family responsi- 
bility; in four of the courses it is considered a "little" in cal- 
culating the grade. 

Classroom variables were reviewed in calculating grades in 
technical education courses. Their importance in deriving a grade 
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is noted on Table 33. 

Table 33 

Classroom Variables Included in Grade Calculation 
in Technical Education Courses 
(i:=20) 





u'ei/'ht xissip-ned 


Classroom Variables 


I'one 


Little 


oone 


Great Deal 


iOle ; Dsis i 
•Trcr GT'a'^f» i 


Attendance 


3 


10 


6 


2 


0 


Late Assignments 

1 


0 


Q 


5 


2 


0 ; 


Extremely lovi score 
on '*drop test" 


15 


k 


0 


1 


0 


Hake up test 


15 


5 


1 


1 


0 


! Student's attitude 
' tov;ard content 


13 


6 


1 


0 


0 


Student's attitude 
tovjard instructor 


m 


6 


1 


0 


0 


Student's attitude 
toward classmates 


17 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Attire and srooming 
in non-clinical areas 


i 

i 

' 19 


0 


0 


0 


0 1 



The selected classroom variables listed on Table 33 sire con- 
sidered to a varying extent in calculating grades in technical edu- 
cation courses. Two of the factors, class attendance and turning in 
assignments late are v/eighted a "little", "some" or a "great deal" 
in most of the courses. Attire and grooming in non-clinical areas 
is not considered at all in any of the technical courses. The re- 
maining five factors are assigned either a "little" or "some" weight 
in at least one and as many as six courses, 

"Jlinical laboratory variables were V7eighted more heavily in 
deriving grades v/ithin technical education courses. The importance 
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of selected variables is noted on Table 34, 

Table 3k 

Clinical Laboratory Variables Included in Grade 
Calculation in Technical Education Courses 

(i:=20) 



Clinical Laboratory 
Variables 








nssirned 


1 


Hone 


Little 




Cireat Deal 


ijole lasis 
for Grade 1 


Student attire and 
ijrooining ^ pny s icai and 
psychological safety) 


1 
1 


3 
3 


k 
k 


1 
2 


1 
0 


Student attitude 


2 


1 


5 


3 


0 


Student attitude 
uovvara instructor 
and/or clinical staff , 


2 


2 


6 


2 


0 


Student attitude 
tov/ard content 


3 


0 


1 


2 


0 


Opinions or attitudes 
expressed by clinical 
facility personnel 


1 


1 


3 


7 


0 


Direct evaluative data 
from clinical facility 
personnel 


1 


0 


2 


7 


0 


Other clinical variables 


0 


0 


k 


6 


0 



Clinical laboratory variables play a more important role in 
determining grades than either socio-cultural factors or classroom 
variables within technical education courses. Each of the variables 
listed on Table 3^ was weighted "little", "some", or a "great deal" 
more frequently than "not at all". Opinions and attitudes of students 
expressed by clinical facility personnel and direct evaluative data 
obtained from clinical p-srsonnel were frequently noted as contributing 
a "great deal" in calculating the grade. Among "other" clinical 
variables which rere frequently used in grade determination are 
initiative toward assignment, punctuality, competence, and specific 
activities planned and carried out. 
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The nature and purpose of clinical latoratory experiences 
are believed to be an integral part of technical education at bt. 
Kary's Junior College. Inclusion of such variables in evaluation 
and grade calculation therefore reflects the philosophy of technical 
courses. 
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Cr.AFTl^H FCUH: 
SUHIiARY, C0I;CIU3I0i:b A!]D QUILbTIO::^ 

IIirRODUCTIOP 

This chapter follovrs 3 Darticular format found useful to 
the authors. Data have been sumnarized, conclusions drawn, and 
at various points, questions raised, buranary statements and 
conclusions have been categorized into related units rather than 
presented in the order found in the study. Categories include: 

1. Use of tools, ar)croaches, and grades. 

2. Evaluation V7ithin the laboratory setting. 

3. Student orientation; criteria, and evaluation. 

4. Faculty attitudes v;ith regard to grading 

5. Evaluation of personal, socio-cultural and classroom- 
laboratory variables. 

bUMI-iAHY 

1. Among the variety of evaluation tools or approaches used at 
St. I'Aary's Jvmior College, the final examination and final course 
grade, written quizzes and unit tests were the most frequently 
used in both general and technical education courses. 

CONCLUSION ; Traditional approaches and tools of evaluation 
are being used in most of the general and technical education 
courses offered at St. hary's Jimior College. 
SUMMARY 

2» The most frequently used method of reporting evaluation to 
students in general education courses was the letter grade. The 
most frequently used method of reporting evaluation to students 
In technical education courses was in terms of points. 

SUMMARY 

3. The practice of Fass/No-pass and Satisfactory /Unsatisfactory 
was used infrequently, and only in those courses which have no 
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credit or only a single credit and often are not transferable, 
such as remedial rnathematics and medical terminolocy . 

SU.-.KARY 

4. Vgithin general education courses, the most frequent practice 
of determining letter grades v;as use of the normal curve and 
adjusting grades to fit performance. Within technical education 
courses the most frequently used practice of determining letter 
grades was adjusting grades bo fit performance. 

C0i:CLUSI0H3 to number 2,3, and if; Considering the frequent 
use of letter grades, point systems and normal curves^ and 
combined with infrequent use of alternate grading systems, one 
concludes that in practice, the faculty at St. Mary's Jimior College 
uses very traditional methods of determining grades and reporting 
evaluation to students. 
SUnij\RY 

5* In approximately 60"^ of general education courses and 70;^ 
of technical education courses, the evaluation score is translated 
into a letter grade equivalent either all, most or some of the time. 
(In the 2^% of the general education courses where there was no 
response or "this does not apply" - the reason might be that letter 
grades v:ere always given rather than any other score which would 
need translation. ) 
SUIIMARY 

6. The letter grades, "A" through "F" are possible final grades 
in all general and technical education courses, 

CCICCLU3I0I; ; In general, the method of translating and 
reporting the faculty* s evaluation of the student is the traditional 
method. 
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7. In the greater majority of all courses (general education, 683 
and technical education, 85") all students v;ere in essentially 

the sane sequence and responsible for the sane work. liiniirial 
choices vrere allov/ed to cor.it)lete course requirements. Cf those 
courses where choice v:as possible, the teacher most frequently 
devised the options. 

COi GLUSIO:^ ; Student choices in completing course requirements 
are limited in both general and technical education courses Khich 
seems to reflect the traditional philosophy of teacher-controlled 
courses. 

8. Ordinarily, students did not "contract" for final grar»es in 
either general or technical education courses. 

CONCLUSlOi: : "Contracts" are infrequently used at bt. liary's 
Junior College, which seems to be another example of prevalent 
use of traditional methods. 

QU2STICMS ; 

1. If faculty members view themselves as Innovative in 
developing course content and utilizing teaching methodology, v;hy 
do they generally select traditional forms of evaluation and 
grading practices? 

2. What effect does traditional evaluation and grading have 
upon innovation? 

3. What policy changes are needed to allow greater flexibility 
in evaluation and grading? 

4. What implications does the traditional approach to evaluation 
and grading practices have on a changing student body (i.e. tho older 
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Student, transfer student, stop-out student or disadvantaged 
student?) 

9. Within general education course. , the letter grade "D" was 
interpreted by the faculty vjithln the greater majority (ROi) 

of courses as "below average Dassing work". I'*any general education 
faculty members did not coinr>lete the entire question: of those 
VTho did, all indicated that "D" v:as ninirnally adequate preparation 
for subsequent study in general education. Within technical education 
cou*^ses, the letter grade "D" v^as interpreted by the faculty v;ithin 
more than half (56/^) of the courses as "level of work inadequate" 
and within the greater majority (75;'^)/V/as "below level to be a safe 
pri titioner". The interpretation of "D" held Ly minority opinion 
in technical education courses (that is kk% indicating "below 
average passing v;ork" and 25'"^ indicating "minimum level to be a 
safe practitioner".) represents those course<3 which effect the 
largest number of students in the school, specifically, the two 
nursing courses. 

COIviCLUSIO N; There is more congruence in the interpre':^.tlon 
of the letter g- ^de "D" between the general and technical education 
courses in fact, than v/ould appear on the surface, because of the 
number of students affected by the courses involved. 

10. Within the technical education courses, clinical laboratory 
performance, laboratory viorksheets and clinical laboratory 
conferences viere frequently used m.ethods of evaluation. Within 
general education courses, theje methods viere never utilized. 
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11. VJithin technical education coi:irses, clinical laboratory 
factors play a nore significant role in deterniining grade, than 
either socio-cultural factors or classroom variables. 

COrCLUSIOH ; The frequent use of laboratory evaluation and 
laboratory variables v/ithin technical education courses supports 
the eniDhasis placed upon this experience contained in the statement 
on "The Laboratory", which is ^art of the philosophy and objectives 
of the school. 
SIIKIIARY 

12. In approximately one-half of both general and technical 
education courses, students v^ere alv^ays told criteria for grade 
level. In at)proyimately one- third of the general education 
couises, and in au-Droximately one- fourth of the technical education 
courses, students were generally not told criteria for grade level. 

Oy^STlOKa: 

1. Is there a rationale for not telling students criteria for 
grade level? 

2. Is the Practice of not telling students criteria for 

grade level, even though it represents a minority of faculty members, 
inconsistent with the philosophy of student-oriented education as 
olearly stated in "St. Hary's Flan" f 

SUIiHARY 

13. In nore than one-half of both general and technical education 
courses, students participated in either formal or informal 
evaluation of the grading system. Hovrever the majority of both 
general ^nd technical education faculty members did not elicit f oriicl 
evaluations from their students. 
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C:Ux::sTlc\: : 

ivhy is there relatively little fornial evaluation of the 
grading system at t>t» Gary's Junior College? 

Ik. In 60 ^ of both general and technical education courses, 
faculty nenbers vjere satisfied rith the present grading system. 

15. The advantages of the present system of grading as seen by 
the total faculty seemed to be primarily advantages related to 
flexibility and currency of evaluation. The general education 
faculty members ar>pear t6 value the flexibility and variety of 
methods of course work and evaluation, within their current 
grading system more than do the technical education faculty 
members, by a ratio of 2 to 1 (55:? to 27%). The technical education 
faculty appears to value the advantage of currency and frequency 

of their grading system more than do the general education faculty 
members by a ratio of 2 to 1 {27f^ to . 
SUi iMA RY ' 

16. The majority of the total faculty^s response with regard to 
the disadvantages of the current grading system fell within the 
tvjo categories of disadvantages related to subjectivity and lack 
of individualization. The combined percentages of these tv70 
categories, (G.E., 63/1 and T.E. , 73?^) seems to indicate a concern 
for the individual students learning process^ and the faculty^s 
ability to evaluate on an individual basis, that learning process. 

^j.Ul£oTICi:o : 

1. Are there inconsistencies betv/een advantages and 
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disadvantages v/ith the current grading system as viev;ed by the 
faculty and their satisfaction-dissatisfaction levels? 

2. Satisfaction or dissatisfaction v:ith the grading systea 
appears to be a subjective evaluation of the systera since there v;as 
minimal fornal evaluation of grading by students. Would faculty 
have resnonded differently had they obtained more input frort^ students? 

17. Within one-half of the general education courses, faculty 
have indicated plans for change of the grading system; within 
one-third of technical education courses, faculty have indicated 
similar plans. 

QUESTIONS : 

1. In light of the number of courses in which faculty members 
have no plan^ for changing the current system, (one-half of general 
education courses and two-thirds of technical education courses) 
does this indicate a general satisfaction with the traditional 
grading practice? 

2. Do the faculty members really desire change in evaluation 
methodology and grading practices? 

SUiiMARY 

18. Faculty members within technical education courses tend to 
place greater weight on personal characteristics of students than 
do faculty within general education courses. 

SUI.KARY 

19. Faculty members within general education courses tend to 

put more weight on other variables such as culture, race, financial, 
and family responsibility than do faculty in technical education 
courses. 
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sui::.ARY 

20, Classroom variables such as attendance and late assignments 
bear some vreight in general education courses and considerable 
weight in technical education courses. 

21. Generally, classroon variables such as student attitude 
toward content and instructor have greater weight in technical 
education courses than in general education courses. 

QUEST lOi: ; 

To what extent should personal-social-cultural and classroom- 
laboratory variables influence the evaluation process with regard 
to St. Hary's changing student body? 



APPENDIX A: 

ST, MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDIES COMMITTEE: 
ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES 



Excerpts from the Faculty Handbook , St. Mary's Junior 

Second Revised Edition, 1972, 



FACULTY ORGANIZATION PLAN, 

ARTICLE IV - COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 

Section 1# General Purpose. 

Committees represent the faculty in matters where 
consideration by the entire laxulty is not feasible. 
As hereafter provided, committees shall have the 
following functions. 

a. An investigative, analytical and recommending 
function to the faculty as a v/hole on mitters 
of faculty welfare, academic and disciplinary 
policy. 

b. An administrative or interpretive function in 
the application of approved academic and dis- 
ciplinary policies to specific cases. 

Section 2. Terms of Office. 

Members of all committees serve for a term of two 
years except initially when approximately half 
the membership of each committee is designated to 
serve for one year. Terms of each office begin 
with the opening of the fall academic quarter. 
Consecutive terms are permitted. 

Section 3» Selection of Committees. 

a. The Executive Committee of St. Mary's Junior 
College selects membera and fills vacancies on 
committees other than the Faculty Welfare Com- 
mittee, and designates a secretary to record 
proceedings in faculty meetings. 

ARTICLE VI - STUDIES COMMITTEE 

Section 1 . The Studies Committee is to stimulate research in 
the college through initiation, consultation, and 
cooperation with departments and faculty; reflect on 
the compatibility of proposed studies vjith the col- 
legers philosophy and curriculum most directly involved 
in or influenced by a given study; coordinate research 
activities within the college whether the research is 
being done by college faculty or persons not on the 
faculty; maintain records on college research activi- 
ties; arrange appropriate dissemination of information 
about studies and field research in the college to the 
faculty. 

Section 2. The Studies Committee consists of members representing 
both technical and general education. The chairman 
and the secretary will be elected by members of the 
committee. 

Section 3. Consultant GorviccG will be sou,::ht and utilized ac 

determined by the committee. This person need not be 
a member of the committee. 
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APPENDIX B 

ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDIES COID-IITTSE: 
STATEMEIW OF ROLE IN RELATIONSHIP TO STUDIES 
DONE AT ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE. 



STAT2MEIIT 0? ROLE 0? 5TUDi:]S C0!S>IITT2.^ Ill RI^LAI^iOIISMIP TO STUDIllS ?0 
(1) AT ST. IIARY^S JUNIOR C0LL7.G:] 3Y IIOII-COLLI^GE PERSOIIS, AIID (2) AT 
ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE BY COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS. 

Discussion fall quarter I97O of the functions of the Studies 
Committee has emphasized these points. The Studies Committee 
is to 



a. Stimulate research in the college through initiation, 
consultation, and cooperation v/ith departments and 
faculty. 

b. Reflect on the compatibility of proposed studies with 
the college's philosophy and the curriculum most 
directly involved in or influenced by a given study. 

c. Coordinate research activities within the college 
v/hether the research is being done by college faculty 
or persons not on the faculty. 

d. Maintain records on college research activities. 

e. Maintain bibliography and resource information on 
research. 

f. Arrange appropriate dissemination of information 
about studies and field research in the college to 
the faculty. 

Further discussion of these points had led to the following 
statement: 

STUDIES DONE BY NON-COLLEGE PERSONS 

A study needs to be philosophically compatible with the college as 
v/ell as compatible v/ith the curriculum it most directly involves or 
influences. The Studies Committee will assume responsibility for 
reviewing and approving or disapproving studies done by outsiders 
on the basis of their compatibility. Further, the Committee has 
a role in expediting and facilitating such studies. 

STUDIES DONE BY COLLEGE FACULTY I-IEl-IBERS 

In order for the college to have a centralized body av/are of all 
research activities in the school, the services of the Studies Com- 
mittee will be offered to college faculty also. This will enable 
the Committee to function in its clearinghouse and coordinating 
capacities. Therefore, studies initiated by St. Mary's Junior 
College faculty members should be submitted to the Studies Commit- 
tee for reflection, assistance, suggestions, facilitation, and 
general reviewal of their compatibility v/ith the philosophy of the 
school. 

V/hether the study is proposed by a faculty member or an outsider, 
the director and faculty members of the program involved will also 
participate in evaluating the study's compatibility v/ith the college 
philosophy and given curriculum. 
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APPENDIX C 

MEI-IBERSHIP OF THE STUDIES C0MJ4ITTEE: ST. MAIRY'S 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1972-1975. 



C 



FRir 



Dr. Carol Peterson, Chairman 



Mr. Roger Claesgens, Secretary, 



Dr* Thomas Scheller, 



Dr. Jean Zillich, 



Mr. John Peltzer, 



Miss Peg Thompson. 



.is Director of the Nursing 
Project in curriculum devel- 
opment and deeply involved in 
the instructional research 
that is on-going in that en- 
deavor as well as the insti- 
tutional research of this 
committee* 

pis a representa,tive of the 
general education faculty and 
is v/orking toward his doctor- 
ate at the university. 

.is the Vice President of the 
school and represents admin- 
istration on the committee. 
His expertise and position 
facilitate committee activi- 
ties* 

.is a representative of tech- 
nical education and is a 
clinical psychologist. 

.is a representative of the 
general education faculty 
where he teaches the biological 
sciences. He has previously 
been active with the Faculty 
Welfare Committee* 

.is with the specially funded 
project ERACE that deals v/ith 
disadvantaged students and 
their interaction v/ith the 
curriculum and school. She 
is keenly alert to the stu- 
dents • side of any research 
undertaken. 



Miss Margaret Trenchard 



is a representative of the 
technical education faculty 
and the nursing program. 



APPENDIX D 



A PARTIAL LIST OF STUDIES COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS 
AT ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE AS OF DECEMBER, 1972. 



/ 



. <\ ; 



TO. 



1/8 rjpr^f '::r-r?c.:'3 to » '--df.u jir d^ia. 

our purpos©. Upon rcvl:?^ i ^t'^::^^W(^ -r-^^t Jen mire, i trusT thai* v;-<l 
ccncltide, es wo hrj/»^, t. at ths/y hi3yc n'u' iM-vJ both Task? sdmlrably. 

It v'cutd v t be wfre to sntlc^p:ito» th'"^ rcc;':j^5 of vh'3 dudy, out he sssurod II at 
tli^ f<}tu:ty win r.'^'elvc bovh Hto f^'^ults o.-sd or: -':»";,o/'tu.--4 ry tor dlf^cvBslon. 
Perhocs, the spfino ?r*d/o.' tsil work?.. .003 v/in afford tlrr.o tcr such diSC*^ss?on, 

May I a*jt< tor vcir -/I^oicn.j^.rrod coorvrc!.' V:n ?n v;-!o st-dy. Cvirt;:'fHy appreciate 
the tfr.o. 1hc•J^'•^v c^nc c.fVc^r v/hich rc^^uli - * c>% e^co vco. Ptr-:3Ge observe 
1he Pay B, ^972. deads ^r.'^ tnr rcrtjrr; of 'ii.o r jn5ticr,:i^:r'e2. 



Thank you. 



12, Student Satisfaction with Methods of Teaching and Grading is 
being assessed with the use of a questionnaire by an individ- 
ual general education faculty member. Comparisons will con- 
tinue as changes in the course and grading are introduced. 
In progress, 1972, 

13» A Study of the Correlation of Selo:;ted Aptitude Scores v/ith 
Achievement on Written, Oral, and oituational Tests in a 
Multi-Sensory Educational Setting in Associate Degree Nursing 
Education was carried out by a graduate studenc in 1971# 

lit, A Grading Practices Survey in 1972 is discussed in the main 
portion of thxs report. 
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APPENDIX E 



MEMO FROM STUDIES COMMITTEE TO 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES C01-D4ITTEE 



ACCo:r».fiC lO (?utSTic::s 

QuGsrlon .;a-I 

Variety of qracfnr tools by both G£ an'i Tc. Qy natiir-s of courses 7Z vsoh 

cl !nfc.3i-«"S'.::vc(! tooli^. Specie i Drojev':^^ r.oDonr to ne u'^nd mcro by GI. Sr*vtO'-. 
C|uf2.^:-w, vt9i:. r.nd fir^ls cr.;j xti in J;orh cr.J Tl. 

Questions: Are thc tr e/alJiatkin -.^is ^rnatf v^d tiiot would !>' n-; ^^f r;:ctTv-=^ r.-- 

'./rtvren rufrios.^ Aro Yi;ir:re n-ore tlmic"* ? c.r:r^l erprc::cnr.3 th.^n r*":- M'^c! -'::r3m? 
QjostJon ?A-2 

Points ar^ uceo rTor« orton in TE th?jr, in t'^E. Let-'^sr prcte?; rnci scores on rntinc; 
f.calo ere u?;'::d :!or3 In GE. Howover, neither GC or Vi t.oI - mi.ch us? o; r^itlng sca'.a. 
TE uses P/NP or S/U Mea rrore thon GE. 

Cuasvfons: U the heavy u^rO of points fn Vtl tunc Ions! and mr><im?ny offsctFve? 

fi' mastery or S/U Js acc-epvable on sfnc!3 tools why isn't It nsfK* i^ore 
often tn plscu of the finai grade? 

Quest {on #A-3 

TE m:,T-o ?v.ctm?d to urrO orc-£:ot standards to detcrmfne ffnal grade, GE mo^e Hkoiy 
to use vh-j c.-v^, IE copsrciMy uses curve cr a ccn.b/natlcn throvgiiot^t ih^ c^war-'ter, 
then <?v/ftchGs tc ebsckrie stonciord^ gt snd. 



Question 

6E more than TE-Mstudc^.ts obi^ tc trains I ate score to gr?ide. 



( Gt keeps '^.f}T/^ er-proach thro;:c!^our qucrrgr— q?n6rcti !y. 5 

TE rcrs ilk'^'y to iM-?or-1 trarvcrr.-.inc^ ;n ^on^* oi nc^r irjanner thon grcde-s throv^nout ^5 
cuerter, th'::ri s-^Vvch to iotrer c;: Dd^-> 3t the end, 

Questions: What th*) on-phsi:?? :}p ocltirs •.•fthfn vio quarter c^o tc r:Vv $:;uoenv'S ( I 

vn^i-rsv: nci'nn rf hfs ralrvSv^ r:o:-rhrji? Wo»jid ;t more v^:r to the / 

student r: v.orr- r;,vjnv?i toic his rslative posftfon fn y>rm of e letter ^ 

gredo. ^ 

C^^9f^t?on I 

Student In TE rrore Ifkety to kncv; critorJa for cjraio level {i:?/23 of cour i^os) then - 

fn GE (15/2^ or tcur'^^^s} . In li/29 cr GE coursr:J5 and 6/25 of TE courses S'^udent i 

generally not kr.o^v cr?torf<n ' 



Question: v/hy fn only a^ovt 50;i of courses dc *;tudents know tha crttorfa for ccrtaJn ' 
grade Icvols? ohouifjn't stcdont know for evsry course the entire ^ 
3va!uGr'or< plan end from ifhere the varfous pofnts and wafgbts In the J 
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Qiostfon: \.'h!ch Is better for students, to know grades ell thrcucjh quarter or to 
have points that hav^^ to be translated or canH be until end of quc?rtsr. 

Qt'estlon A-6 

TE more erahasis on quizzes and/finals than GZ. Cz main type of test was unit 
test, TE rrore eT.phascn In quiz and final type tests. 

TE— higher nricenta93S of ttafr>3 objecrrlve or short answer. 6E higher percentaqes 
of essay. 

Quest; on A-7 

Variety of typos of objective Itr^.ns ui?ed. 
Question A- 8 

All TE cotirs<5f.~relatlve weight of ltf?ms made knov/n, 4/16 GE courses-sttjdent not 
know rnl^tlv? weTght of questions. 

Question: Why are there any courses where students don't know woltjht of questions 
on exQiTS? 

Question S -t 

asnerelly all or ados used In TE and GE. Both TE and 6E— a few courses not usinq 
I) and F. GE—one using P/NP. Uo TE using P/NP. 

^ Question: Kcw can P/NP concent be fostered? 
Question S>2 

GE— 0 rxproscnts below everaga passing v/ork or minimally adequate preparation for 
subsecuent r^tt/oy. 

TE— P represents Inadequate work-, below level to be safe. 

Question: What Is the elgnlf ?cenoo of this dual meaning of D In the same 

institution? Do TE faculry cocopt school policy perlalning to D work? 
Are there differorces wlthtn TE on this c.UQ3tlon? 

(^aestlpn B-i5 

GE say no— grsde not determined by % of points. 

TE Just cppcsfte—gradsdetsnntned by % points. Again TE polnt-c^rlented. GE 
grade-or I entat I on . 

TE--Scir'? d?f f "^trft-iri?*: o*^ ^*>'n!ncj of C. 

Question: ',/hy bnd what significance does this have to student? 
Quegtign EM 

^r-'.oi^™ • ■'Mr.'n oerX'ilT ot svudonts to *-ach y.aao ,\. ui . 

Quastlon: is ?t functfqnal that ovon 3/r>0 general education courses asy yos? 



( 
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simfltP in: 

d» wrJrt-n o:'tr>i oCt ^'or or;' Ion i\o'i c-tr.f^ra]\y us.-o 

Quesvfcns; vhsra s«-3 ':vx. cpvjons — rcre fn si:-por^?v? ccurr.*.£ Mka A F\ 

2.>v GE— convrvct for moj! gri^d-^. 12?> TC contrect for Hhsi grcicie. 

Of thori.- who had convrrcTed for Hna! grcdo; - 

a. yorr i'2 onci rZ--MC+ o! o*; ccnirGoti ng for than s C 

^- :'i - ^ -hrrr^^f^-c ccnvrcvC:V:5 of t}.;o» Tu rot at 

E/r., ..r : — c : . • -:-r^.ic^c fn jrc:Jv<i iiv^j to bcrh 0:;i'j :'N end qii^ivtlix 

n^^: • .'o.- ? ho\' do Wv- stLfli^^-'ts ii'^e It? 

• p-^c::,:;' ..yst^il couk; be cicn^ wft'iin ccjfs&:; to :.rprove Cirrjdhig? 

62'/; G.: i v-^ .-:\v.oo ^r^riin- fAsram, Only of 'IS pisn to chance— yet deqrsa 
or d;i:-::ti : ■< - -or ^rorh CL ?nd 



• • • •-•-.^ .i..i. .>fv.j .i> c!..:., |i i,.^ '/h Ml 'ic'i rro f?rr:dinq oroDrsms 
i. v'.iijr'* vo £ro»se Ir, r£ bociw/.f-j ot cll:-5i<:ei, sa.ety, etc.? / 



Ci'^^stronr:: ;\w r: n^U; .^-r.^ ^v^ii»o-i ion? ; r^v .H.c-.t?- f ; .r/ r? t!.- hnv^ 



>:ctIon C 



1 


1^' to pu'r 




p-jts ven/ 




arc 'ha so 


CO C 


Qi'i s'i i« Jen 



Iftt;:-/' --'Mol'ii c»i p'^/^o.v-:! charcxieri stars tii jr. 



ran?, rin^ncoi , r.'i;.(j ly) tium: iJ-. 



tc. a t n c r . r • o r . 

tcwsrd ccnr^-it, rjr,".?;;t cictc> ;-ro.:i :)-::r-rr .''nc;*— c, rev tjlvo vh'js rr.oro cor>z:d-'i\riton. 



♦ . The .sT;r:y ^^^o'. '.d L-; cr^'lo'i ^'A sy-dy or Gredlnq f-rr.ctfc^;s ^Dr^ Pai'vorns" rc:vh*^,r 
f r. fruY ' r, : ; :;CC -^to c o ; do U iVj? . 

irj the c^iloce. !v_r- j-;- ; n:> i'cn^iiclr.! to r^vn T^-UC ^r-h^'v.nis (f c:H 

pi da end • -.iyrl. r.r t?r- «..'i^rv -M v:>-' c'.-..rtor. A ''b.v';'C^' cm-m -os this <ind 

f^i/ifK-r* ••••m?,'-. •Ti.-iij^ r «•;» ! ici rc! 1 T'Oo-^'.-U"*':: r^^':)?ctat ion. 

gr.;fi?f;q. ^-r.'!;-:^ nnvr-v rr-c^r.,; .'loi to^r : o:.v^ir.t Icn of t''i - r'r^:::o.;T 

S"^^i'dy L*o c-::-':'.;" f^, . :t ^'0'\\o C'n:?rcr:». i.j. \ '\o >:i^r^s:, fc-iculty n-:n'')»-«c. 



f ;. '•■< .<•■.' •••'.>■■.•. ' . „ . • ..... 
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shout * bo r-::;^ -re "iur',.K'r ds<cr Ibo \\li:rr rifdlns'r^s cj' o * :.*v,%^-v" ^ysrrn cc 
e^dsT cf iTij CO: u^o^ tire to icv.tor -/rclr conifriutfi d«ivv lopn:ef r ?f» - ''ji.r.^ 

anc . •i'.'i ' 11 icC'iOic.5l ecuCGrlo:^. F'mt rrcr , 3n:.i/o3n of ihs rpc'n-^no'^'j i c.r.oons" :^ 
on the qu^*5"f*fo'»nui r.-^ v^oUjcJ be a::prcprlcTe. Th? Co.vnitic3 r C'Cv':;r.:rorid5 rhot 

i7ir:k2 such wrolyn}5 snd intorp»7-jt thc-n part of 1r*c rcqu I r'=i.irir:it t'o^ o coltso 

S'*'ud?cr. Ccv^Mt*-.? L-jucctlcTi^ J Solicits Corr:.riitr^3. 



APPSIIDIX F 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER AND THE 
GRADING PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE 



rs 



a- 



• i *':oS cii:rlM;j ' ^3 y:!jr «^r! i -r-ti^ov Ihor "the fcci^ft/ cc r.^ld.^rco (cs a '.i c^'p:, 

S".td»Ci ^c nlv . ': i'C <i'; oicD r,,-, h-rlT '-rr nf a fr.-^»'i->d ^'.'-^Ji v-o"'d y.O'*.i''p j ^c^^ 
u.iP purpose* Ivcn revl:?-,/ c; i ii> &r-h:,r.iv?<, ^» ^ 'cn inlfe. i ttl'ST ^^ur vcu v;j<» 
ccnclt;dc, £3 bf> t:.r,t thsy h^.n-c lU* ; i r ^ tcrh r?sk? c^rJns i 2b ly. 

It \ t be '/Ir^ tc? .-^nt Ic^p^jto* th^- rc^-'-j-^s of vt:'3 c'u^'v, out he assured H at 

Pefhocs, th'j Sj'flnn -rrioVor tr;!! work?. .co3 win rord tl.r.s sirens dlscvss'cni. 

f*ay f ZiC-s :cr yr/;r '.>.cicn.;<. r tcv'^ c cop-jr^i . on f.i r'*!-:^ st-dv. \.> CorT:/fHy /jpprec'ato 

Thank you. * 



I 

i 
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I nstructor 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR 

STUDY OF GRADING POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



DIRECTIONS 

The questions In this form pertain to Course # Titled 

Please answer Ihem as they pertain to this course during quarter. 

A. EVALUATION TOOLS AND APPPOACHES 

L The following Is a list of tools (or approaches) which can be used In the 
evaluation of students. In the column labeled *'Use^ , place an X beside 
each tool you used In this course . If you did not use the tool In this 
course, do not mark It. Focus only on the Use' column at this time. 



Written quizzes 


Use 


Evaluation 
ftethod 


Grading 
Standards 


unit tests 








Mldquarter(s) 








Final exam 








Situational tests 








Lab worksheets 








Oral test^ (quizzes) 








Clinical lab conferences 








Clinical lab performance 








Book reports 








Abstracts of Journal articles 








Term papers 








Case studies 








Patlent/CI lent Ca'-e plars 








Special projects 








Final course grade 








Other (Specify) 

































2. Now GO BACK to the above table. Work In the column labeled '^Evaluation 
Method.' For each tool you marked as used, place the appropriate 
letter(s) from the list below In the column labeled ''Evaluation Method. * 



a. performance reported to the student In terms of points 

b. performance reported t^ the student as a letter grade 

c. performance reported to the student In the fon^t of a score on a 

rat I no scale 

d. performance reported to the student as pass/no pass or other mastery 

level such as S/U 

e. other (please specify here) 
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3, Finally work In the column labeled '^Grading Standards". For each of the 
tools you marked as used In this course, place one letter from the following 
list In the column labeled 'Grading Standards"* 

a. letter grades were delernlned according to pre-established absolute 
standards, strictly applied* For example, 90? = A, 80j = B, etc. 

b. Letter grades were deter-nlned according to the relative performances of 
the students In the course (curve)* 

c. Letter grades were determined according to pre-established standards 
which are adjusted slightly to fit the performances of the studerts In 
the coirse* 

d* Letter grades were not given; performance was recorded In some other 
manner • 

4. Were students In this course told the criteria for a given grade level before 
an assignment or test was handed In? 

Yes, all the time 

Yes, most of the time 

Yes, some of the time 

No, general ly not 



5. Vtere students In this course told how to translate the evaluation score they 
received to a letter grade equivalent Immediately after receiving the score? 



( 



6. 



Yes, all the time 

Yes, most of the time 

Yes, some of the time 

Only on the final cojrse grade 

In the various types of examinations you guve In this course, what were the 
aoproxlmate percentages of each type of question listed In the table below? 
(NOTE: If you gave no exams, skip questions #6, 7, and 8 and continue with 
part B. ) 



Type of Exam 



Types of Questions 



Check If 
This Tyoe of 
Exam Used 



Objective (Multiple Short Answer 
Choice, T- r , Matching, (Sentence 
Fill In Blank) or Two) 



Essay 
(One or More 
Paragraphs) 



Quizzes (written) 
Unit Tests 
Mldquarter(5) 
Final 



I* 



J5 = 100? 

JJ = 1002 

j, = 100? 

5 = 100? 



NOTE: If you used some objective questions In your exams, then answer question #7, 
otherwise go directly to question #8. 
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7. What kind of objectfve Items did you use? For each type of exam listed below. 
Identify what percentaqe of the total number of Items on the test w»re true- 
false, multiple choice, etc. 



Type of Exam 



Types of Objective Items 



True-False 



Multiple 
Choice 



Classification Simple Recall or 
or Hatching Fill In the Blank 



Quizzes (written) 
Unit Tests 

Mldquarter(s) 
Final 



J 

ff 

ft 

J 



8. On any given exam, were studen+s told the relative contribution of each 
question to the total exam score? , 

No 

Yes 

B. OVERALL APPROACH TO GRADING 

1. What were tSe possible final grades In course? (Check all that apply.) 



_A 
_B 
C 



I (Incomplete) 
> (Pass) 
_NP fhto P3ss) 
_Other (Explain) 



NOTE: 



2. 



3. 



If "D" was a possible final grade, please answer Question #2. If 
not, go to Question j?3. 

Below Is a list of possible meanings for the grade D. Place a check 
beside each of the meanings which reflected your use of a D grade In this 
course. ^ ■ ■■ 

D represents below averape passing work. 

D represents a level of work which In essence Is Inadequate. 

In program courses, D represents the minimum levef which must be 

attained In order to be a safe practltlofi. . 
in program courses, D represents attainment which Is below the 

level necessary to be a safe practitioner. 
in general education courses, 0 represents minimally adequate 

preparation for subsequent study. 
in general education courses, D represents Inadequate preparation 

for further study. r v 

In determining the final grade for this course, was the letter grade 
determined by the percentage of possible points achieved? 

No. ' ' ■ ' 

Yes. If yes, what percentaoe (aporoximately) of the course points 

was needed to achieve the various grades. 



A equated at least 
0 equaled at least 



J> of the points 
of the points 
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C equaled at least 
D equaled at least 
F was less than 



of the points 
jy of the points 
jt of the points 



(If applicable to this course) 

P equaled at least of the points 

NP was less than ^ of the points 

S equaled at least of the points 

U was less than $ of the points 



4. For this course did you try to assign (approximatoly) a certain percentage 
of students at each grade level? 

^ No.' ' 

Yes. If yes, what were these percentages (approximately)? 

f of students at A level 

5 of students at B level 

of students at C level 

% of students at D level 

of students at F I eve I ^ 

5. In this course, did the student have a choice of more than one way to 
complete the course requirements? 

.Mo, ell students were In essentially the same sequence and were 

responsible for the same work. (Go directly to question #6 now) 

> Yes, students could do any of several types of work. (Go on to 

( parts ''a ^ through VV' below, then to question #6). 

FOR THOSE WHO ANSWERED YES ON QUESTION #5 

a. Once' t!ie student chose one option, could he change to 
another one during the quarter? 

No. 

• ' Y es. If yes, what limitations were there on a student's 
opportunity to change options? 

; • .1-. y \. ^. ' \, 

b. How were the various options devised? (check one.) 

B y the Instructor at the beginning of the quarter. 

By the Instructor In consultation with students In the course. 

By the student(s), with approval of the instructor. 

c. Was there an option that allowed a student to design his own 
course of study for the quarter? 

' No " • ' • 
Yes 



d. Within any given option, could ffudents receive any of the grades 
given In the course? 

No, each option was tied to a specific grade 

Yes 

e. Did the students have to mee.f any preliminary criteria before 
they could choose any of the options? 

Mo 

Yes. If yes, what were they/ 



f. Dtd you use a formal, written contract for choosing options? 

^Mo 

Yes. If yes, please attach a copy as a sample. 

In this course dtd the student contract for the final course grade? 
No. (Go directly to question #7) 

Yes. (Go on to parts 'a" through ''f" below, then on to 

question #7) 

FOR THOSE WHO CHECi<ED YES ON 0UEST^O^JS' #6 

a. What were the grades for which the student could contract? 
Check a 1 1 that appiy.) 

. rr, •■,•■,« ; . 

A 

B P (Pass) 

C NP (No Pass) 

0 S (Satisfactory) 

U (Unsatisfactory) 

b. Once the contract was made could the student change It? (Check 
one. ) 

^ * 

Yes, but for a higher i^rade only. 

Yes, but for a lower grade only. 

Y es, for either a higher or lower grade. 
I^Jo, It could not be changed 

c. If the contract could be changed, were there limitations 
associated with the student •s freedom to do so. 

No ' * . : • 

Yes. If yes, please check those limitations that 

existed. 

Contract had to be formally renegotiated with the 

Instructor. 

^C^ead lines existed for changing contracts. 

^The student had to be earning at least at the original 

level for which he contracted. 
Other (specify) 



d. Mer9 lh« natn <ltfffr«nc«s between various grades (Check one). 

qualitative differences ' better work for a better grade)? 

, q^fantltstlve ( more work for a better grade)? 

a combination of quallta*lve and quantitative differences 

(jnore and better work for a better grade)? 

«. How were the criteria for the various grades determined? (Check one) 

By tbe Instructor In advance of the quarter. 

By the Instructor In consultation with students In the course. 

By the student(s) with approval from the Instructor. 

f. Old you jsa a formal^ «*rltten contract for chooslnr *he course 
grade? 

Ho 

yw, please attach a sample to this questionnaire. 

ALL RESPONDENTS CONTINUE WITH 7-M AflD SECTION C 

7. Are you generally satisfied with the grading system you used In this 
courser 

No Yes 

8. Do you plan to chanq* tha grading system In this course during ♦he next 
quarter It Is taught? 

♦ 

No. 

Yes. If yes, what changes do you anticipate? 



.e- 

1 . 

In your opinion, what are the two most significant advantages of the 
• grad I ng system I n tb I f ^fotirsa? 

a. 



b. 



10. In your opinion wha^are the two most significant disadvantages of the 
grading system In this course? ^ 
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II. Have the students In this course evaluated the grading system you used? 
No 

Yes, Informal ly 

Yes, formally. If yes, please describe briefly how this was done. 



C. OTHER FACTORS IN EVALUATION 

Please complete the followlnq questions by Indicating the amount of weight that 
you assigned In your calculation of any grade In this course to variables 
other than the usual points or scores earned for established criteria. ( Circle 
your choice for each variable.) 

Genera I Variables 

Variable Weight Assigned 



None A Little Some A Great Sole Basis 

Deal for Grade. 

1. Personal Characteristics I 2 3 4 5 

2. Academic standing I 2 3 4 5 

3. Cultural background I 2 3 4 5 

4. Paclal/Ethnic group I 2 3 4 5 

5. Financial factors I 2 3.4 5 

6. Family responsibility I 2 3 4' 5 



Classroom Variables 

Variable Weight Assigned 

None A Little Some A Great Sole Basis 

Deal for Grade 



1. 


Atiendance | 


2. 3 


4 5 


2. 


Late assignments | 


2 3 


4 5 


3. 


Extremely low score on | 


2 3 


4 5 




a drop test 






4. 


flake up test | 


2 3 


4 5 


5. 


Student's attitude toward 1 


2 3 


4 5 




content 






6. 


Student's attitude toward | 


2 3 


4 5 




1 nstructor 






7. 


Student's attitude toward 1 


2 3 


4 5 




c 1 assmates 






8. 


Attiro and grooming In | 


X 

^ J 


4 5 




nonclinical areas 
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Cl Inlcal Lab Variables 



^ (Answer Only If You Have Students In the Clinical Area for This Course) 



I. 



2. 



4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 



Variables 



Vtelght Assigned 



Itone A Little Some A Great 



Student attire and grooming 
(patient's physical safety) 
Student attire and grooming 
(patient's psychological safety) 
Student attitude toward 

particular patient 
Student at+»tude toward 

Instructor and/or clinical staff 
Student attitude toward content 
Opinions or attitudes expressed 

by clinical facility personnel 
Direct evaluative data from 

clinical facility personnel 
Other cl Inlcal variables 

( Spec I f y ) 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



Deal 



Sole Bagis 
for Grade 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



5 

5 
5 



^. Reminder! Attach samples of any^ contracts you used In this course. 

Thank you for completing this form. Please return It to Marlon Hume In 0407 or 
Cele In the ColJege Office by May^ Q . 
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